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THE STAGE... 


explained for young people 


i 
e. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of “‘the stage” they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and thevr interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient ‘‘Reader’s Topical 
Index’”’ lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
“Dance,” and “Entertainment.” 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 


School and Library Division SPENCER PRESS, Inc. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


179 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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| TEACHERS 


Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Wari TODAY’S SENIORS facing the prospect 
o! military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 

as a civilian life, the Army has developed 

various pieces of informational literature for 

your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
graduates may choose their Army vocational 
training from over 150 technical courses. They 

also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
further education, travel, psychological maturity 
and character development. 


You may get’copies of these booklets to aid you 
in offering your seniors the guidance they need 

by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon 
below. In doing so, you will be helping both your 
students and your country. 











Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
Station or by writing to: 


x * * 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You : 
Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army 
(Teacher’s pamphlet) job training opportunities) 


This Is How It Is It’s Your Decision 


(Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways 
describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants . . . all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 


r 


ae 
At big blast furnaces, the ore, together mil- 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” roads are often faced with such chal- 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 





Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 
other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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Don't Forget Contract Dates, § 


APRIL 1 and APRIL 15 i 
age year since the enactment Ms 
of the Continuing Contract Law S 
over a decade ago a few teachers Fel 
and a few boards of education hive P 
not observed the provisions of the 7 
law. The result has been that the Ma 
WEA Welfare Committee has been t 
called to assist in ironing out the Ma 
dispute. In some cases the teac ier ' 
: Ma 

has been right and some cases the a 
board of education, but in all c ses Ma 
it was an unpleasant situation for N 
one was the winner and one was the Ma 
loser. The law is definite and ., ‘ 
cific and close observance of the ac Ap. 
will prevent many a distasteful ; tic 
ation. It must be remembered Ap. 
both the teacher and the board m . 
bers have a responsibility to ac Tn 
Annually the Journal publishes Apr. 
complete text of the law. It i: As 
follows: A 


“39.45 Contracts OF SCHOOL TE 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as use i 
this section shall mean and include any V 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 


issued by the state superintendeni of CLAR 
schools or a classification status under the 
state board of vocational and adult edu- LeRo 
cation and whose legal employment re- 
quires such certificate of classification Marc 
status, excepting part-time teachers and / 
teachers employed by any local board of 
a eon i : Jack 
vocational and adult education in any city 
of the first class and excepting teachers 
Dona 


employed by any board of school directors 
in any city of the first class created and 
existing under chapter 459, laws 1907, as 
amended. 


“(2) All teachers as defined in_ this P. M. 
section shall be given written notice of 


H. C, 


renewal or refusal of his or her contract V 
for the ensuing school year on or before CLARK 
April 1 of the school year during which LeRoy 
said teacher holds a contract by the man- Marcz 
aging body or other proper officer of the ANGUS 
school or system in which the teacher is 

employed. When no such notice is given ALLEN 
on or before April 1, the contract of teach- 

ing service then in force shall be con- ALMA 


tinued for the ensuing school year. A 
teacher receiving a notice of renewal of D. E. 
contract for the ensuing year from the em- 
ploying board or proper officer, or a 
teacher who does not receive a notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her contract 
for the ensuing school year on or before 
April 1, shall accept or reject, in writing. 
such contract no later than April 15 fol- 
lowing. No teachers shall be employe or 
dismissed except by a majority of vote ot 
the full membership of the managing bd) 
or board. Nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent the modification or termination ¢' @ 
contract by mutual agreement of ‘he 
teacher and the school board. 


H.C, ' 
CHARLI 
Ross B 
ROBERT 
A. W. 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 18-23—NEA Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City 

Feb. 18-23— American Association of! 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Fel. 24-29—National Association of Sec- 
cadary School Principals, Chicago 

Ma’. 2—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Ma. 7-10—NEA Department of Elemen- 
t ry Principals, Denver 

Ma. 12-17—NEA Department of Audio- 
\isual Instruction, Detroit 

Ma*. 22-23—Wisconsin School Boards As- 
s ciation, Milwaukee 

Ma. 22-23—Wisconsin Association of 
S:hool Administrators, Milwaukee 

Ma. 24-30—American Association fur 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
ton, Chicago 

Ap:. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
ton Association, Fond du Lac 

Ap:. 13-18—Music Educators 
Conference, St. Louis 

Apr. 17-19—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
aad Teachers, Madison 

Apr. 24-27— American Industrial 
Association, Milwaukee 

July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 


National 


Arts 


WEA Officers for 1956 
President 
CLARICE KLINE 


President-Elect 
LeRoy PETERSON 


First Vice-President 
MARGARET DIEHL 


Waukesha 
Madison 


Kenosha 


Second Vice-President 
Jack MERCIER 


Third Vice-President 
DonaLp C, HoEFtT 


Wausau 


Jefferson 


Executive Secretary 
H. C, WEINLICK 


Treasurer 


Madison 


P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


CLaRICE KLINE 

LERoy PETERSON 

MARGARET DIEHL 

Ancus ROTHWELL ........... Manitowoc 


District I 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957). ..Washburn 
District II 

ALMA THERESE Link (1958)... .Oshkosh 
District III 

D, E. Frecp (1956) 
District IV 

Litoyp R. Mosenc (1956) 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1958) 
District VI 

ELLEN Case (1957) ......... Milwaukee 


La Crosse 
Racine 


Janesville 


Professional Staff 


H. C. WEINLICK Executive Secretary 
CuHAarRLEs U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
Rosert H. Muncer....Locals Consultant 


A. W. ZELLMER Locals Consultant 
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Despite all the controversy: over Johnny's ability to 


read, he will probably understand what we do about the 


White House Conference 
Recommendations 


NOME say Johnny can’t read and 
}JIsome say that he can read better 
tian his father and his grandfather 
did when they were his age. Regard- 
less of the controversy at this time, 
in all probability he will be able to 
read and understand what the his- 
torian records as the big issues in 
education in this decade and what 
we, the adults, have done about 
them. 

Nationally the White House Con- 
ference on Education, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 28—Dec. 1, clari- 
fied and highlighted the major edu- 
cational problems we face, and the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education 
together with its ten regional ses- 
sions, held during the summer and 
fall, alerted interested lay leaders 


which they need in the Atomic Age 
and to which they are entitled. 
For four days the Washington 
Conference of 1,728 delegates from 
every state and territory of the na- 
tion considered the proposals sub- 
mitted to them by the thousands who 
attended state and regional sessions. 


In small groups of ten, the dele- 
gates discussed the six basic ques- 
tions which are common to every 
state, and thru ordinary democratic 
procedure arrived at a consensus 
which represented the thinking of 
all delegates on major issues. They 
sought answers to: 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 


2. In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently and eco- 
nomically? 


The next decade will be critical years for education. 


The White House Conference on Education has pointed 


the way to the answers, and the historian will record 


what we did to fulfill our obligations to youth. 


and educators to the situation to be 
faced in the State. 

February 1, 1966, ten years hence, 
Wisconsin will have 200,000 more 
children in school than are enrolled 
today. To provide for this great in- 
flux, 10,000 more teachers and ap- 
proximately 5,000 more classrooms 
will be needed. This Wisconsin situ- 
ation is only a reflection of the gen- 
eral conditions in education which 
exist nationally. During the next 
decade the historian will record for 
Johnny to read what was done by 
the people privately and thru their 
. governments to give the youth of the 
nation the educational opportunities 
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3. What are our school building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teach- 
ers—and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? 

6. How can we obtain 
public interest in education? 


a_ continuing 


Answering the question, “What 
Should Our School Accomplish?” 
brought forth a statement of princi- 
ples with which all agreed: 


1. The people of the United States have 
inherited a commitment and have the re- 
sponsibility to provide for all a full oppor- 
tunity for a free public education regard- 
less of physical, intellectual, social, or emo- 
tional differences, or of race, creed, or 
religion. 


2. The fullest measure of local initiative 
and control should be maintained, but no 
level of government (local, state, or na- 
tional) should be relieved of its appro- 
priate responsibility in fulfilling this com- 
mitment. 


3. In groups where private schools were 
discussed, there was a consensus that the 
right of the private school to exist, and of 
the right of parents to choose, and of chil- 
dren to attend, is an accepted part of the 
American tradition of education. 


4. The continued success of our demo- 
cratic way of life requires that every in- 
dividual be afforded that education nec- 
essary to enable him to make an intelli- 
gent choice and to effect necessary com- 
promises on questions of public policy. 


5. Education is a sound and necessary 
investment in the future well-being of our 
Nation and its citizens. 


Following the statement of basic 
principles on which our system of 
education is founded the report 
enumerates the many objectives of 
education to produce a healthy, in- 
telligent, efficient and socially com- 
petent individual who is guided by 
moral and spiritual values accepted 
by our society. 

To appreciate the advantages of 
our democratic way of life “students 
should be provided with a well- 
balanced course in the social sci- 
ences which includes the historical 
development of our constitutional 
form of government, and the contri- 
butions which various cultures have 
made to it.” 

In the constant search for truth 
“all children should be free to seek 
the truth wherever it can be found.” 

In the years ahead new challenges 
face education which require con- 
sideration of needs for continuing 
growth and development in educa- 
tion at all levels in amount and 
scope, to keep up with the eco- 
nomic, social, and moral implica- 
tions resulting from.the advances in 
technology and science. 





Methods of Organization 


Logically following the question 
of what should our school accom- 
plish is the one, “In What Ways Can 
We Organize Our School Systems 
More Efficiently and Economically 
to Accomplish the Goals Agreed 
upon for Education?” 

The participants felt that a school 
district should: 


1. Include a_ well-defined community 
or inter-related communities. 

2. Have resources and pupils sufficient 
to offer efficiently and economically a 
comprehensive educational program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

3. Be able to maintain a competent, 
well-balanced staff of teachers. 

4. Be able to marshal sufficient wealth 
to finance a school program. 

5. Be small enough so as not to lose the 
advantages of community contact and local 
control, nor the response to public will. 
Avoid over-standardization. In meeting 
these criteria, every effort should be made 
toward intelligent long-range planning. 


The obligations of the citizen, the 
function of the board of education, 
the responsibilities of the profes- 
sional educator and the area of serv- 
ice of the State and Federal govern- 
ments to provide a good educational 
system were listed by the confer- 
ence. Each level of government has 
its definite responsibilities toward 
education. 


Building Needs 


Discussion of the question, “What 
Are Our School Building Needs?” 
revealed the dire necessity for im- 
mediate action to provide more 
classrooms for the expanding school 
population. 

“It appears under present plans 
only two or three States have been 
quoted as stating that they can meet 
their building needs for the next five 
years.” 


“The general consensus was that no 
State has a demonstrated financial in- 





of ten for r dtabl 





The delegates agreed that “the 
complete public school system of 
the community should be under the 
jurisdiction of one administrative 
unit.” 


Stressing the need for proper 
school organization the conference 
agreed “That there is a high corre- 
lation between a good educational 
program; getting and keeping good 
teachers; properly financing school 
buildings and operating schools and 
a school district organization which 
is large enough to provide good edu- 
cational leadership, skilled teachers, 
and adequate facilities.” 
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Photo by New York Times 
The 1,728 delegates to the White House Conference on Education were divided into groups 


where everyone could present his views. 


capacity to build the schools it will need 
during the next five years. But, with the 
exception of a few States, none of the 
States presently has plans which indicate 
a political determination powerful enough 
to overcome all of the obstacles.” 


Many obstacles which prevent im- 
mediate action on an adequate 
building program were listed and 
suggestions were made to overcome 
them in time. Keeping in mind the 
desire of local control of education 
as much as possible, the conferees 
recommended that the State set up 
minimum standards for building 
construction and provide research 
and leadership thru consulting serv- 


ice, however they stressed that the 
primary function of the Federal gov- 
ernment should be research. 

Conferees enumerated the basic 
and desirable facilities of good ele- 
mentary and secondary school build- 
ings and recommended that they be 
used by the community for civic aid 
recreational purposes. 


Supply of Teachers 


The discussion of the subj ct 
“How Can We Get Enough Go d 
Teachers and Keep Them?” broug it 
forth many suggestions for the i - 
provement of the profession. Real: z- 
ing that teachers work with our m« st 
precious resource—our children, t ie 
conferees emphasized three ba ic 
considerations in order to increé:e 
the teacher supply from any sour: 2. 
They are: 

1. The prestige and status of teachi .g 


must be comparable to other professics 
within the community. 


2. The salary structure must be hi-h 
enough and flexible enough to comp<‘e 
effectively with other fields bidding {»r 
quality manpower. 


3. The teacher’s job must be defined 30 
as to challenge and attract the interest of 
talented people. 


Defining a good teacher the re- 
port continues, “A good teacher is 
one who has an active interest in 
children and youth; has a broad edu- 
cational background; is profession- 
ally qualified and competent; pos- 
sesses good physical and mental 
health; has a good moral character; 
manifests a desire for self-improve- 
ment; can work constructively with 
other professional workers, parents 
and the community; and is proud of 
teaching as a profession.” 

To raise the status of teachers the 
conferees recommended a recruit- 
ment program which will increase 
the supply of good teachers and 
urged a review and re-evaluation of 
our teacher education programs for 
the purpose of making them more 
challenging, effective and attractive. 
The U. S. Office of Education was 


urged to make a study of certifica- 


tion standards and establish a basis 
for reciprocity in certification be- 
tween states. 

“We recommend relief of teachers 
from non-professional duties and te 
use of consultants and supervisory 
services. It is further recommend:d 
that there be consolidation of atten4- 
ance units to provide good ae 
grouping, good buildings, and go. d 
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school environment; the provision 
and more effective use of good 
ejuipment, library service, and 
teaching and materials, including 
visual aids, sound films, and _ tele- 
vision.” 

If teachers are to be retained, 
then every school system is obli- 
g.ted to provide personnel services 
which have been recognized as nec- 
e:sary for an individual to achieve 
jb satisfaction. These are: 

1. Selection of teachers capable of pro- 


v ding educational leadership to children, 
p:rents and the community. 

2. Good personnel relationship. 

3. More attractive living and working 
conditions. 

4. A continuous orientation program 
that will enable the teacher to become a 
functioning member of the community and 
the teaching staff. 

5. A program of communications ade- 
quate to keep the teacher informed and 
able to participate in the operation of the 
school. 

6. A cooperative evaluation program 
to assist each teacher to identify teachers’ 
strengths and weaknesses. 

7. A salary schedule that will enable 
the classroom teacher to secure rewards 
commensurate with those of other profes- 
sions. 

8. An inservice training program that 
will enable teachers to develop to the 
maximum of their potential. 

. The strengthening of policies related 
to’ tenure, retirement, group insurance, 
sabbatical and emergency leaves, released 
time for professional meetings and courses. 

10. The encouragement of parental em- 
phasis on good conduct on the part of 
their children. 

11. The adequate personal and profes- 
sional guidance to -be provided for the 
beginning teachers. 

12. The providing of service awards in 
recognition of outstanding teacher accom- 
plishment. 

13. The further studies or research on 
merit increases for teachers. 


School Finance 


Following the consensus as to 
what the American people want as 
a desirable educational system for 
their children the delegates tackled 
the problem of “How We Can 
Finance Our Schools—Build and 
Operate Them?” 


Four areas were covered in the 
consideration of the subject. It was 
agreed that each State has the re- 
sponsibility to provide for all of its 
children an opportunity for a mini- 
mum of 12 years of public school 


education. To accomplish the objec- 


tives most economically the dele- 
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gates recommended the organiza- 
tion of administrative units to elim- 
inate or reduce to a minimum the in- 
efficient and ineffective school dis- 
tricts in both the elementary and 
secondary fields, and to provide the 
most desirable unit for the offering 
of an adequate educational pro- 
gram for all elementary and second- 
ary pupils. To secure adequate funds 
to finance education “each State 
should base its taxing power on 
property thru an equalized assessed 
valuation and on the basis of state- 
wide, uniform standards, thereby 
providing a fairer base in terms of 
ability to pay.” 

There was agreement that state 
aid should be increased to provide, 
after a fair local levy, a basic program 
on an equalized basis. It was gener- 
ally agreed that initiative to exceed 
the basic program should be encour- 
aged. 

In the area of the controversial 
question of Federal aid the confer- 
ence reported that a substantial ma- 
jority felt that some States do not 
have sufficient financial resources to 
take care of the essential needs of 
the schools. 

The participants approved by a 
ratio of more than two to one the 
proposition that the Federal govern- 
ment should increase its financial 
participation in public education. Of 
those favoring the increase, the over- 
whelming majority approved an in- 
crease in Federal funds for school 
building construction. On the issue 
of Federal funds to the States for 
local school operation, the partici- 
pants divided almost evenly. A very 
small minority was opposed to Fed- 
eral aid for education in any form. 
In the granting of Federal aid it 
should never become a deterrent to 
State and local initiative in educa- 
tion. The delegates almost unani- 
mously opposed any Federal control 
over educational use of funds in 
local school districts. Only one table 
in ten recommended that Federal aid 
should be made available to States 
only for those districts certifying 
that they are conforming to the Su- 
preme Court decision prohibiting 
racially segregated school systems. 

While the participants recognized 
the right of parents to educate their 
children in non-public schools in 
accordance with American tradition, 
a large majority did not favor the 
use of tax funds for support of non- 


public educational institutions. A 
small number of participants dis- 
cussed the matter of health and wel- 
fare benefits to pupils of non-public 
schools. Among the participants 
there was considerable sentiment 
that such service should not be de- 
nied to these pupils. 

That more of the nation’s wealth 
should be used for education was 
the belief of the conference. Partici- 
pants recognized that the costs of 
education have risen because of the 
increased expenses for labor and ma- 
terials, inflationary pressures, grow- 
ing population and the improvement 
of school programs. 

“The problem of financing our 
schools, however, is not the lack of 
capacity to support education ade- 
quately but rather the national de- 
termination to apply enough of our 
available resources to the job. Since 
the destiny of our children and our 
free society demands that we use 
more of our wealth for education, 
the people of America need urgently 
to re-examine the allocation of tax 
funds at all levels of government.” 


Public Interest 


Public education is public busi- 
ness. Since any change in education 
or even the maintainance of the 
status quo is a matter of public pol- 
icy, an informed public is essential 
to intelligently determine that pol- 
icy. “How Can We Obtain a Con- 
tinued Public Interest in Education? 
came in for its share of consideration 
by the delegates. They answered it 
by saying: “Education, as an Ameri- 
can heritage, is a public enterprise 
and responsibility basic to democ- 
racy, and as such requires for its 
wholesome growth the active con- 
cern, support and participation of 
the public.” 


“In the final analysis, a fine qual- 
ity educational program thru the 
radiance and enthusiasm of its teach- 
ers and pupils is its own best ambas- 
sador. However, there are many 
activities at the community level 
which we have observed help create 
public interest in education. Some of 
these activities are the organization 
of such associations as the parent- 
teacher organizations, educational 
associations, and various similar 
groups; observance of special days 
and weeks devoted to education; 
wide use of television, radio and 

(Turn to Page 12) 





OOK magazine in its February 

21 issue, which reached news- 
stands February 7, has a special 16- 
page feature on the teacher in Amer- 
ica as its leading article. This article 
is one of the most dramatic and sig- 
nificant reporting jobs on education 
ever undertaken by any national 
magazine. 

How did the editors of Look, 
which recently topped the four mil- 
lion circulation mark, prepare the 
feature? To obtain “the story behind 
the Look story” a special representa- 
tive from the National Education 
Association spent two days in the 
Look offices in New York City. 

The project began in August as 
George B. Leonard, Jr., returned 
from vacation and was called into 
the office of Dan Mich, editorial di- 
rector of Look. Mich told Leonard 
that he wanted a “dramatic story of 
major proportions on the teacher in 
America.” Neither Mich nor Leonard 
had any prejudgment or slant on 
how the story would come out. 

Leonard says his only knowledge 
of the subject at that time was that 
of a consumer, with two children, 
Mimi, 7, and Ellen, 8, in second and 
third grade at South School in New 
Canaan, Conn. 


Conferences with Officials 


As he began work on the assign- 
ment, Leonard’s first step was to 


“To spot a good teacher, you first look at the kids,’’ says the 
LOOK article featuring the teacher. Shown here is Carolyn Wilson, 
second grade teacher at Garfield School in Decatur, Ill., 

and some of her 28 pupils. 


What Is a 
TEACHER: 


telephone the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Washington. 
Interviews were arranged with NEA 
staff members and various other edu- 
cators in Washington and New York. 
Meanwhile, the research department 
at Look had collected a file of per- 
tinent information and previous ar- 
ticles on teaching. 

Gathering this material together, 
Leonard prepared a prospectus and, 
with the help of the magazine’s art 
director, a dummy layout of the fea- 
ture. This was presented to the top 
editors and received their approval. 


Then the coverage started in earn- 
est. He went again to Washington, 
finishing up interviews in the light 
of the definite topics which had been 
selected for investigation. There was 
a round table discussion with S. M. 
Brownell, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and six of his 
specialists in various teaching fields, 
and further sessions with experts at 
NEA headquarters. Leonard’s big- 
gest problem, however, still re- 
mained. 

The prospectus stipulated that the 
story would start off with “an inti- 
mate and intense picture story show- 
ing what really goes on in a class- 
room.” Further, recalls Leonard, “we 
wanted a good elementary teacher 
in a medium-size midwestern com- 
munity. But she had to have that 


special quality of showing her emo- 
tions on her face—or ‘registering’ «s 
we say.” 


Selection of Teacher 


From Vernon L. Nickell, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
and his staff at Springfield, I!!. 
Leonard obtained the names of sev- 
eral towns with typical, but good, 
schools. For the next several days he 
went from town to town, travelling 
at night and visiting classrooms dur- 
ing the day. 

At Decatur, Ill, he found the 
“star” for his story. Superintendent 
Lester J. Grant and Charlotte Meyer, 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, had made 
a careful search in an effort to locate 
the teacher who could meet the Look 





George B. Leonard, Jr. 


George B. Leonard, Jr., the author 
of the Look article, lives in Atlanta, 
Ga. In World War II he was an 
Air Force pilot in the South Pacific. 
After the war he was graduated in 
English from the University of 
North Carolina before being called 
to active duty in the Air Force in 
the Korean War. There was no fly- 
ing this time, but duty as managing 
editor of the Air Force magazine, 
Air Training. From there he went 
to New York as a Department Edi- 
tor for Look. 
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qualification of “registering.” Leon- 
ard tells it this way: 

“When I came into Carolyn Wil- 
son’s room, I knew we had a subject. 
She is very expressive and not at all 
se!f-conscious. I’m sure there’re many 
teachers who are doing as good a 
job as she, but none that I’ve seen 
show it so plainly.” 

Miss Wilson, a 1954 graduate of 
Eastern Illinois State College, is in 
her second year of teaching at De- 
catur. She attended Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University last 
summer. 

Reporter Leonard recalls the next 
steps on his story: “I then returned 
to New York and a week later ar- 
rived in Decatur with Photographer 
Charlotte Brooks. I think everyone 
at Look considered Charlotte the 
perfect photographer for this job. 
She’s a very sensitive photographer, 
intensely interested in people and 
their relationships. She has done 
graduate work in psychology and 
was also once in social work. Char- 
lotte and I had worked together on 
other stories that had to do with 
children and adolescents. So Char- 
lotte and I enrolled in Carolyn’s sec- 
ond grade. 

“For Look, I’ve been along the 
Iron Curtain at the height of the 
Cold War; I’ve been to 40,000 feet 
in a jet; I’ve stood behind the LSO 
on an aircraft carrier; and also 
worked with my share of celebri- 
ties—Perry Como, Eddie Fisher, 
Steve Allen, Benny Goodman and 
many others. But I’ve never spent 
two weeks with such built-in excite- 
ment and significance as my time in 
second grade in Garfield School. We 
sat with the children, got to know 
them, watched the remarkable and 
fantastic process of learning, shared 
in excitement of the children. As a 
parent I began to understand what 
teachers mean to my daughters, 
what a focal point in their life the 
teacher is. More than anything, I 
wanted to share this experience with 
the readers of Look. 


“Charlotte felt the same way. The 
first day some of the children looked 
at the camera. So she passed it 
around, let every child handle it. 
Then she told a little story about 
how ‘the camera didn’t like people 
to look at it, and if they did it would 
get mad and not take pictures.’ After 


that we had no problem and no one 


but Charlotte and I were conscious 
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Teacher Liability in Wisconsin 


A® teachers personally liable for 
. A damages caused by acts of neg- 
ligence? This question has been 
raised in courts over the nation and 
in Wisconsin as well. The decisions 
of the courts indicate that teachers 
are liable. 

When is a teacher negligent? 
Teachers usually act with due care. 
In the busy rush of classroom activi- 
ties, it is possible that precarious 
placement of supplies and equip- 
ment may be the cause of an acci- 
dent. Even though there might be 
an agreement reached that the act 
or acts were not intentional, the 
teacher (or any member of the 
school personnel) can be charged 
with carelessness or negligence. If a 
teacher acts with reasonable care, 
there isn’t much to fear. The matter 
is challenged when there has been 
an accident of a serious nature and 
the parents or guardians of a child 
injured file charges. 

In Wisconsin, boards of education 
enjoy immunity which does not ex- 
tend to teachers and other school 
personnel. The latter are liable for 
their negligent acts just as though 
they were not engaged in school 
work. An athletic coach or an in- 
structor in the laboratory, shop, 
kindergarten, third grade room or 
any other portion of the buildings 


LESLIE W. JOHNSON 
Chairman, WEA Welfare 
Committee 


or grounds, may be subjected to a 
personal suit of damages if his neg- 
ligence can be established. The 
teacher may be confronted with an 
expensive suit and possible financial 
payment of a major amount. 


Permissive Legislation 


The WEA Welfare Committee has 
made a study of the permissive leg- 
islation which enables boards of edu- 
cation to carry liability insurance 
for all employees. The Committee, 
with the support of the 1955 Repre- 
sentative Assembly, recommended 
that the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards urge local boards of 
education to take out policies cov- 
ering all school personnel. 

The WEA Welfare Committee 
suggests that chairmen of local wel- 
fare committees call this matter to 
the attention of the members, in- 
quire as to whether or not the local 
board of education carries such a 
policy (many do), and if favorable 
action is taken by the local commit- 
tee, make a request to the board of 
education, urging it to secure proper 
coverage for its employees. 





of the significant click that accom- 
panied high points during the day. 
After each day’s shooting we dis- 
cussed the results, related them to 
the general direction of the story and 
their possible use in the final layout. 
We decided what to look for. But at 
no time did we interfere in the life 
that was going on—all the shots are 
completely unposed. 

“I stayed two weeks. Charlotte 
stayed on longer. The remarkable 
sequence entitled ‘A Boy Errs and 
Is Forgiven’ was shot after my de- 
parture. I went to Bay City on the 
Teachers’ Aide program and to West 
Hartford, Conn., on the merit pay 
problem. In the meantime, Robin- 
ette Nixon of the Look research staff 
was collecting further material. She 
also looked into the New York 
schools and visited Teachers College 
at Columbia. One of the best parts 


of my coverage was a visit to South 
School, New Canaan, where my 
daughters are enrolled. It’s a great 
school. 

“My coverage came to a climax 
at the White House Conference. I 
was a true lobbyist. I spent my time 
button-holing teachers and parents 
from all parts of the country. It was 
a great opportunity: I had them all 
trapped under one roof and I wore 
out several pencils there getting wide 
geographical divergencies of opinion. 

“Since the White House Confer- 
ence, I’ve been engaged in the rather 
complex operation of transmuting 
thousands (2,500) of pictures and 
thousands of pages of notes and re- 
search into the space of 16 Look 
pages. It’s one of the longest stories 
ever to appear in Look, but those 16 
pages began to look mighty limited 
about halfway thru my writing.” 





News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 





R 1955, the ten big news stories 
tell of floods, Salk vaccine, pos- 
sible war with the Chinese Reds and 
return of U. S. prisoners, Summit 
Conference, Peron’s overthrow in 
Argentina, Eisenhower’s heart at- 
tack, prospective presidential can- 
didates, Ford Foundation gift of 
$500,000,000 to hospitals and _pri- 
vate schools, Princess Margaret’s de- 
cision not to marry Captain Town- 
send and of the death and murders 
of notables. That the Bandung Asi- 
atic-African Conference of non-white 
peoples was not included is indeed 
strange. 


There is rather general agreement 
that 1955 was a good year, espe- 
cially for this country. The verdict 
of such outstanding groups as Ed- 
ward Murrow’s in its report on TV’s 
Years of Crisis has been generally 
optimistic. In spite of trouble spots 
here and there in the world, we 
were spared a major war in 1955. 
With Russia now in the mood to 
substitute economic aid as a weapon 
for military and political pressure 
the prospect as we enter 1956 looks 
better. 


What of education in this country 
in 1955? How did it fare? We take 
the liberty here, as in the past, to 
include the Ten Major Educational 
Events of the year as selected by 
Ben Brodinsky, editor, The Teach- 
ers Letter. 


1. Some 500,000 persons in the 48 
States and territories take part in confer- 
ences prior to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, examining closely state 
and local problems of public education. 

2. Two thousand delegates assemble in 
Washington for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education—the first such meeting 
in the history of the United States—and 
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In reviewing events of 1955 which captured 


public attention, we naturally ask 


How Did Education Fare? 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
State Department of Public Instruction 


approve “increased federal participation 
in education.” 

3. The U. S. Supreme Court issues de- 
crees and declares that segregation in 
public education must end with all de- 
liberate speed. 

4. Herold Hunt, former school super- 
intendent, becomes Under Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the first 
time so high a post has been given to a 
man who knows the every-day problems 
of schools and colleges. 

5. Business and industry set up their 
own aid-to-education plans as reflected in 
the establishment of the National Merit 
Scholarship Foundation and grants by 
Esso, Shell, Eastman Kodak and other 
concerns. 

6. Educators re-examine the reading 
instruction methods in the early grades, 
following an attack by Rudolf Flesch that 
most elementary school children can’t 
read. 

7. Congress fails to enact President 
Eisenhower’s plan for school construction, 
despite a great build-up for the proposal 
by the administration. 

8. Millions of school children roll up 
sleeves to receive Salk antipolio vaccine 
in one of history’s greatest mass attacks on 
a dreaded disease. 

9. The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, after stimulating 
the creation of thousands of citizens com- 
mittees, ends five years of activity. 

10. Despite the many problems that 
plague public education, some 1,138,000 
teachers (and other types of school person- 
nel) provide instruction to 22,101,000 ele- 
mentary and 8,472,000 secondary school 
pupils in the public schools of the United 
States. 


For Wisconsin I suppose there 
would be general agreement that the 
Wisconsin White House Conference 
on Education is, if not actually, at 
least potentially of greatest educa- 
tional significance for 1955. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that Wisconsin 
took this conference seriously and, 
as a result, accomplished consider- 


able. Among its accomplishmen s 
may be safely listed: 


1. Direct involvement of some 4,0‘) 
Wisconsin citizens in a study and discv:- 
sion of the principal educational problers 
of the state. 

2. The production of important resear« 
data which is and will be available f:+ 
those who wish to do something abo:t 
Wisconsin educational problems. 

3. The recognition of the legislature of 
the work of the Wisconsin Conference i 
a joint resolution. Interim Committee mee'- 
ings are scheduled at various points in 
Wisconsin to hold hearings on problems, 
including educational problems. 

4, The greater general understanding by 
Wisconsin citizens of the relationship of 
Wisconsin education to that of the coun- 
try as a whole. 


For suggestions on Wisconsin's 
major educational developments in 
1955 we are indebted to the persons 
listed below.* We hope the reader 
will take the following list which is 
necessarily limited and supplement 
it with his own suggestions. 


1. Legislative action in 1955 
moved toward more adequate co- 
ordination of public institutions of 
higher learning. Notable effects of 
this legislation are: 


a. By September, 1956, the facilities 
and programs of higher education in Mil- 
waukee will be merged into a single in- 
stitution, offering a four-year program of 
undergraduate instruction, and operated as" 
an integral part of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


b. A 15-member coordinating commit- 
tee of state institutions of higher educa- 

* We are indebted to: Dean Lindley |. 
Stiles, Milton Pella and Staff members of 
the U. W. School of Education; to Cla:- 
ence Greiber, to Eugene McPhee, t 
Henry Weinlick and to members of the 
Department of Public Instruction for suz 
gestions. 
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ticn in Wisconsin was created by Chapter 
619, Laws of 1955, to study higher edu- 
cation, recommend changes in programs 
and facilities and provide for a single 
budget. 

c. On July 1, 1955, Stout Institute, Me- 
ncmonie, and the Institute of Technology, 
Platteville, were placed under the control 
of the Board of Regents of the State Col- 
le zes. 


2. A record breaking enrollment 
o: 12,252 students entered the 11 
state colleges in the fall of 1955. 
This increase was greater by 2,391 
than in 1954 and by 4,050 than in 
tle post-war low year of 1951. The 
S ate Emergency Board authorized 
6} more faculty positions on the 
basis of actual fall enrollments, a 
total faculty increase for the year of 
73 positions. 

3. Teacher-trained graduates of 
the state four-year colleges totaled 
1,706 for the year with 1,465 accept- 
ing teaching positions. The 241 non- 
teachers entered the armed forces 
(68), married (49), entered a differ- 
ent occupation (49), went on to 
graduate school (43), or failed to 
teach for a variety of other reasons 
(32). No graduate was unable to 
find a position because of an over- 
supply in his field. The average sal- 
ary for women was $3,292 and for 
men $3,568. There were 958 elemen- 
tary teachers placed, 174 secondary 
teachers and 333 specialty teachers 
(mostly in secondary positions). 

4. Five new buildings were com- 
pleted in the four-year state colleges 


Teacher-trained graduates . . . totaled 1,706 
with 1,465 accepting positions. 





during the year. The State Building 
Commission made available to the 
college $96,400 for land purchase 
and $361,800 for science laboratory 
improvements during the year. 

_ 5. Money spent for school build- 
ing for elementary and high schools, 
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though somewhat less than last year, 
still totaled about $56,000,000. The 
trend toward producing more eco- 
nomical school building is continu- 
ing. School boards are looking fur- 
ther “ahead in purchasing school 
sites. Oshkosh opened up in Wiscon- 
sin the first completely new junior 
high school building in 15 years. 
School building, at the public school 
level, is moving forward in Wiscon- 
sin at a rate, generally to meet 
needs. 

6. The University of Wisconsin 
was selected as the institution to 
serve as National Agricultural Ex- 
tension Center for Advanced Study. 

7. Considerable progress with 
broad participation took place in the 
study of the County Superintendency 
in Wisconsin. 

8. The State aid laws were 
amended by the 1955 Legislature to 
adjust the State’s responsibility in 
the support of public education by 
increasing the State’s equalization 
guarantee for each resident pupil in 
average daily attendance to: 


$21,000 in basic districts. 

$23,500 in districts classified as 
integrated. 

$55,000 in union high districts 
(Basic). 

$60,000 in union high districts 
(Integrated ). 


The matching principle for the 
payment of equalization aids was 
further liberalized to permit the 
State to match the local level up to 
15 rather than 9 mills. In union 
high as well as a basic district the 
State will now match up to 10 mills 
instead of 5. 


9. Growing attention to the prob- 
lem of the limitations of the small 
high school has resulted in mergers 
of small schools into larger units. 
Such actions have taken place in 
Walworth, Clark, Buffalo and Ju- 
neau counties. Comprehensive 
studies to achieve the same end 
have been initiated in Polk and 
Grant counties. 

10. There is another increase of 
about 12% in the number of 12 grade 
districts which have-added rural ter- 
ritory to the existing districts. 

11. The electors of the State of 
Wisconsin approved, at a referendum 
election in April, 1955, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution making the 
equalization valuation the tax base 


for borrowing power. Legal techni- 
calities are in the process of being 
adjusted. 

12. The only non-operating dis- 
tricts remaining in Wisconsin as a 
result of Chapter 341 are those hav- 
ing contracts already in existence 
with State and county college train- 
ing schools and those which are ad- 





The electors approved constitutional amend- 
ment increasing borrowing power. 


jacent to a city school district oper- 
ating under a city plan or a district 
adjoining such adjacent school dis- 
trict. A few county school commit- 
tees are in the process of complet- 
ing actions which have been started. 
The total of such remaining districts 
now is 43. 

13. There seems to be a further 
expansion of student exchange pro- 
grams. 

14. A comprehensive educational 
program for the Menominee adult 
Indians is being set up in their own 
areas. This program emphasizes vo- 
cational and citizenship training. 
Around 83 are enrolled in vocational 
training with 65 continuing on a 
full-time basis. Around 36 are attend- 
ing night school at Antigo and 
Wausau. 

15. In cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin 
has revised the standards for a minor 
in physical education. 

16. There has been an improve- 
ment in and return of the contrac- 
tual status in the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. 

17. The year 1955 saw the dedica- 
tion of a countywide building for 
classes of the educable (50-80 I.Q.) 
at Elkhorn. This is a three-teacher 
school. 

18. New dormitories for girls were 
opened at both the State School for 
the Deaf and for the Visually Handi- 
capped. 





19. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Wisconsin the low trainable 
pupils (35-50 1.Q.) were given a 
place in the rural areas of the state 
under the administration of county 
superintendents. 


20. An eight-week summer school 
program to train teachers to learn 
how to teach children to overcome 


School milk and lunch programs have 
made significant strides in 1955. 


stuttering was inaugurated in 1955. 
The program operated on a labora- 
tory school basis and staffed by 
capable teachers was well attended 
and proved successful. 

21. Federal legislation enacted in 
1955 amending Public Law 152 
made significantly greater quantities 
of property available to schools and 
hospitals. Not only has the quantity 
of the property available tripled but 
it is of a much more desirable na- 
ture as to condition and type. 

22. The Special School Milk Pro- 
gram and the School Lunch Pro- 
gram made significant strides in 
1955. 


24. Increasing numbers of high 
school graduates were enrolled in 
technical post high school instruc- 
tion programs conducted by schools 
of vocational and adult education. 

25. The practical nurse tr#ning 
program has increased from one to 
five since 1946 and now graduates 
approximately 180 trained practical 
nurses each year. 

26. Increased enrollments in 
homemaking education have resulted 
in a large number of schools remod- 
eling their homemaking depart- 
ments, adding space and new equip- 
ment. There has been an increase in 
number of chapters of Future Home- 
makers of America and in the en- 
rollment in these Chapters. 


27. Several schools in cooperation 
with the State Board of Vocational 


Increasing numbers enrolled in technical 
post high school instruction. 


and Adult Education Rehabilitation 
Division have initiated a new type 
of practical educational experience 
leading to employment for retarded 
children. 





Special School 


November 1954 
1,262 Schools participating 
300,000 enrollment 


Milk Program 


November 1955 
3,142 Schools participating 


452,000 enrollment 


School Lunch Program 


1,467 schools 
122,020 pupils participating 


1,521 schools 


136,696 pupils participating 





23. The 1955 session of Congress 
increased federal aids to vocational 
education from $23,673,261 to 
$26,500,000.. Wisconsin aids jumped 
from $580,039 to $654,030. This in- 
crease in federal aids will be dis- 
tributed to local communities in the 
field of trade and industry, in dis- 
tributive education, in homemaking 
and vocational agriculture. 
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28. Forty of the 58 vocational 
schools are now offering driver edu- 
cation programs. 

29. The Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards has engaged its sec- 
retary on a more permanent basis 
to enable him to carry out the in- 
creased work and activities of its 
program. 

This list of developments might 


easily be expanded many times. In 
the interests of being rather definite 
and specific, we have probably neg- 
lected some of the fundamental de- 
velopments of a more general and 
pervading character. 

Certain it is that in many schoo!- 
rooms in the State of Wisconsin, 
teachers have implanted ideas and 
ideals, knowledge and _ principles, 
standards and appreciations in the 
lives of countless children. May we 
pay a tribute for those accomplish- 
ments which we can’t mark in time 
and which we are too blind to be 
able to see? 


WHITE HOUSE ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


newspapers; formation of study 
groups; board-appointed lay advi- 
sory committees; counsel groups 
safety patrols; scheduled individua! 
parent-teacher conferences; schoo! 
newspapers; community use o 
school buildings; extra-curricula: 
activities; illustrated annual reports 
by school boards; class reunions 
student participation in communit; 
activities; and teacher participation 
in community affairs.” 

The report concluded with the 
plea that positive action be under- 
taken on the local, state and national 
levels to meet the existing crisis in 
education and plan for future needs. 
Delegates expressed the conviction 
that when the people have all the 
facts they will make the right deci- 
sions. 

All agreed that there is a need for 
more educational facilities and bet- 
ter education. All agreed that we 
have the economic resources to 
finance a school program to meet 
these pressing needs. In the opinion 
of the delegates, the only obstacle 
seems to be the lack of a united de- 
termination of the American people 
to devise and apply a tax system 
which will produce the necessary 
funds. 


The White House Conference on 
Education brought together 1,725 
delegates and 422 observers to dis- 
cuss the issues in education and to 
make recommendations for their so- 
lutions. The results of their delibera- 
tions and that of the thousands who 
participated in the State and re- 
gional sessions will be reflected ir 
the improvements in education in 
the years ahead. 
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Wisconsin Conference on Education 
Reports on School Programs 


The January Journal of Education contained the study of teacher 


supply and demand. The report gave the estimated enrollments in 


school for the next decade and the availability and need of qualified 


teachers during that period if the level of education is to be raised 


or even maintained. In this Journal the Report on Curriculum or 


School Programs presented by the Wisconsin Committee of 75 


represents the consensus of the citizens who attended the Wisconsin 


Conference on Education and the ten regional sessions during 1955. 


PROBLEM: What educational programs are needed to en- 
able every person in Wisconsin to reach the highest level 
of human living of which he is capable? 


INTRODUCTION 


HE report on Curriculum and School Programs 

examined the overall problem from a number of 
viewpoints and in seeking answers to the problem at- 
tempted to analyze the historical development of pres- 
ent school programs, and thru the broad participation 
of the committee, State and regional conferences sought 
to discover the thinking of educators and laymen rela- 
tive to goals to be achieved by our school programs. 


PART I 


WHAT PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
STUDY CAN ASSIST US IN ANALYZING 
OUR PROBLEM? 


1. The legal basis of education in Wisconsin was 
studied. The State Constitution and the statutes passed 
by the various sessions of the Legislature were exam- 
ined. 

2. Members of the Committee who have a wide 
variety of experience with the schools discussed ‘their 
knowledge of instructional programs and came to cer- 
tain points of agreement. 

3. An extensive study of secondary education was 
carried on. Questionnaires were sent to all public and 
private secondary schools in Wisconsin. About 75% of 
these schools returned completed questionnaires. Com- 
pleted questionnaires from half the schools of the State 
were returned in time for tabulation prior to the State 
Conference held in June, 1955. Information so reported 
was tabulated and analyzed as a basis for drawing 
conclusions and making recommendations. 


4. Members of the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 


dren of the State Department of Public Instruction 


were invited to furnish information and suggestions 
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concerning the education of handicapped children. Such 
information was reviewed by Committee II and in- 
corporated in its report. 

5. Elementary school supervisors of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction were invited to furnish 
information concerning the characteristics of good ele- 
mentary schools. This information was analyzed and 
25 characteristics were agreed upon for the Committee 
report. : 

6. The Secondary School Curriculum Committee of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram offered a statement concerning characteristics of 
good secondary education. These statements were 
analyzed and abstracts were accepted for the Com- 
mittee report. 

7. The report of the Curriculum Committee was fur- 
nished to persons who attended the State Conference 
on Education in June, 1955. Discussion groups exam- 
ined the report of this committee and made additional 
suggestions. 

8. Other agencies and organizations furnished in- 
formation and made suggestions. 


PART II 


WHAT SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES ARE 
PLACED UPON OUR PRESENT SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS BY EXISTING STATUTORY 
REQUIREMENTS? 


The writers of the Constitution of the State of Wis- 
consin provided for education as follows: “The legis- 
lature shall provide by law for the establishment of 
district schools, which shall be as nearly uniform as 


practicable; and such schools shall be free and with- 


out charge for tuition to all children between the ages 
of four and 20 years; and no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed therein.” 

The above constitutional provision has been ampli- 
fied in section 40.46 of the statutes which reads as 
follows: 





40.46 Curriculum 


1. Fundamental Course. Reading, writing, spelling, 
English grammar and composition, geography, arith- 
metic, elements of agriculture and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, history and civic government of the 
United States and of Wisconsin, citizenship and such 
other branches as the board determines shall be taught 
in every elementary school. All instruction shall be in 
the English language, except that the board may cause 
any foreign language to be taught to such pupils as 
desire it, not to exceed one hour each day. 

2. Physiology and Hygiene. Physiology and hygiene, 
sanitation, the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon 
the human system, symptoms of disease and proper 
care of the body, shall be taught for one-half of the 
school year in either the sixth, seventh or eighth grade, 
but no pupil shall be required to take such instruction 
if the parents file with the teacher a written objection 
thereto. A semester of work in physiology and hygiene 
shall be offered in each high school curriculum. 

3. Physical Education. (a) Physical instruction and 
training shall be provided for all pupils in conformity 
with the course of instruction in physical education 
prescribed by the state superintendent. In one and 
2-room schools such instruction and training shall take 
the form of supervised playground work. The time de- 
voted to such course by each pupil above the kinder- 
garten shall aggregate at least 214 hours each school 
week, exclusive of recess periods. 

4. Prevention of Accidents. Each public school 
teacher shall devote not less than 30 minutes in each 


month to teaching her pupils how to prevent accidents 
and promote safety on the public highways. 


5. Morals. Every public school teacher shall teach 
her pupils morality and how to conduct themselves as 
social beings. 

6. Animal Life. Each public school teacher shall de- 
vote not less than 30 minutes each month to teaching 
the pupils kindness to and the habits, usefulness and 
importance of animals and birds, and the best meth- 


ods of protecting, preserving and caring for all animal 
and bird life. 


7. Fire Prevention. Each public school teacher shall 
devote not less than one-half hour each month to teach- 
ing the pupils fire prevention. 


8. Dairy Products. All public and private elemen- 
tary and high schools shall spend at least 15 minutes 
in each school week in instruction in and study of the 
true and comparative vitamin content and food and 
health values of dairy products and their importance of 
human diet. The course of such instruction and the 
educational material therefore shall be prescribed by 
the state superintendent and shall be included in the 
instruction manuals for such schools. Such educatioial 
program shall be directed by the state superintendcnt 
thru county and city superintendents and such other 
educational officials whose co-operation may e 
deemed necessary to insure its success. The State Ie- 
partment of Agriculture, the State Board of Health aid 
the College of Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin and the Extension Division thereof shall co- 
operate with and assist the State Superintendent in te 
development and execution of such program. 


9. Citizenship. Every public and private school shal, 
by appropriate instruction and ceremonial to be formu- 
lated by the State Superintendent, teach the proper 
reverence and respect for and the history and meaning 
of the American flag, the Declaration of Independence, 
the U. S. Constitution, as well as the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, so that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people may function 
and endure in the United States of America. 


Optional Offerings 


Additional subjects may be included in the public 
school curriculum as planned by the local board of 
education and with the advice and consent of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Schools vary sub- 
stantially in the extent to which optional offerings are 
included. In the elementary school, a general basic 
program is provided everywhere, but such features as 


The test of a good elementary 
school involves many 

factors. The Committee offers 
a list of 25 items as a 
measuring stick. 


Photo courtesy 
Madison Public Schools 
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kindergarten, programs for the handicapped, and spe- 
cial subjects like music, art and systematic physical 
education are lacking in some schools. 


WHAT COMMON CHARACTERISTICS SHOULD 
A GOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROMOTE? 


1. A good elementary school curriculum should be 
interpreted to include all the experiences a child has 
in school, plus outside experiences over which the 
school has control. 

2. A good elementary school program involves co- 
cperative planning by administrators, school boards, 
teachers and parents. 

3. A good elementary school program allows and 
ylans for differences in backgrounds, learning rates, in- 
terests and needs of children, and provides special serv- 
ices to meet these needs. 

4. A good elementary school program recognizes the 
value of kindergarten training for reading readiness, 
social experiences and many other aspects of the child’s 
crowth. 

5. A good elementary school program provides the 
opportunity for each child to learn how to read by 
means of a continuing and developmental reading pro- 
gram which serves to strengthen the child’s desire to 
engage in independent reading and increase and use 
his reading skill. 

6. A good elementary school program emphasizes 
the importance of the communication skills—both oral 
and written in today’s world. It should emphasize the 
need for good sentence structure, functional spelling, 
grammar and legible handwriting. 

7. A good elementary school program provides effec- 
tively for the development of the skills of critical think- 
ing, careful judgment and accurate interpretation. 

8. A good elementary school program stresses the 
importance of having children develop a clear idea of 
life in a free society with its responsibilities and privi- 
leges. 

9. A good elementary school recognizes that the all 
important problem of our time is to establish a just 
and permanent peace in the world. 

10. A good elementary school has a definitely planned 
arithmetic program which recognizes that books, ma- 
nipulative materials, and real life situations are needed 
to give adequate preparation for the child to meet his 
everyday arithmetic requirements. 

11. A good elementary school recognizes that a 
child’s experiences must include the development of a 
scientific method of problem solving which he can 
apply to real life situations. 

12. A good elementary school recognizes that music 
and art are integral parts of the school program with 
every child having opportunities that will help fulfill 
his social, emotional, spiritual and intellectual needs. 

13. A good elementary school recognizes that physi- 
cal education is education directed toward such goals 
as robust health, strong and skillful bodies—participa- 
tion in wholesome and vigorous recreational activities 
during childhood and adult years, prevention of acci- 


.dents, sound emotional health and acceptable social 


behavior. 
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14. A good elementary school program provides for 
the study of large problems or units by the students 
and teacher which are important to them instead of a 
standard, predetermined course of study. 

15. A good elementary school program provides 
areas of study and kinds of experiences for particular 
grade levels in keeping with long range goals of edu- 
cation which consider the needs and developmental 
rate of each child so that each one may make con- 
tinuous learning progress. 

16. A good elementary school helps children evalu- 
ate their own accomplishments and progress in social 
behavior, attitudes, and growth in knowledge and skills 
and helps to interpret these evaluations by teacher and 
pupil to the parents. 

17. A good elementary school recognizes that a safe, 
healthful school environment is fundamental to edu- 
cational achievement and that the social environment 
(inter-relationships with teachers and other students) 
is fundamental to sound, emotional health. 


18. A good elementary school recognizes that the 
kind of surroundings in which children work and play 
is important. 

19. A good elementary school provides an adequate 
library which contains well selected books, pamphlets, 
magazines and audio-visual materials such as pictures, 
educational material pictures, films and filmstrips, tack 
board displays and areas, good maps, globes, radios, 
etc. 

20. A good elementary school recognizes the class- 
room teacher as the central figure in a good guidance 
program. He carries the responsibility for maintaining, 
utilizing and interpreting the records of each indi- 
vidual child. 

21. A good elementary school realizes that good 
health is fundamental to good learning, and conducts 
various activities to protect and promote the health 
of its students and staff. 

22. A good elementary school employs teachers and 
administrators who are well trained in their field, who 
like and understand children, who are interested in the 
community where they work, and who continue their 
education, both by inservice programs and other edu- 
cational offerings and opportunities. 

23. A good elementary school recognizes its place 
in the local, state and national framework, cooperates 
with others to improve its own and other schools’ edu- 
cational programs and works for only those things 
which are best for the individual and for society. 

24. A good elementary school helps the child to rec- 
ognize his importance as a member of the school com- 
munity and also as a member of his family. 

25. A good elementary school recognizes the impor- 
tance of moral and spiritual values in a child’s devel- 
opment and helps him establish a good relationship 


‘with others. 


WHAT IS BEING TAUGHT IN OUR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN? 

An analysis of secondary education in Wisconsin was 

made in the spring of 1955 thru the use of a compre- 

hensive questionnaire. in which replies were received 
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from approximately 75% of the 521 public and private 
high schools in the state. The returns were grouped in 
six divisions according to size of school and a detailed 
study made of the opportunities available to the boys 
and girls of our state. The following statements repre- 
sent the results of this study: 

The high schools of Wisconsin provide a general re- 
quired program that is basically the same irrespective 
of the size of the school. This program includes three 
vears of English, two years of Social Studies (Citizen- 
ship and U. S. History), one year of mathematics, one 
year of Science and three or four years of Physical Edu- 
cation. The content and quality of these required 
courses, the subject choice within the required field, 
and their placement in the 4-year program may vary 
to a considerable extent. For example, the one year of 
mathematics may be general mathematics or it may 
be algebra, and it may be required on the 9th or 10th 
grade level; the same is true of general science or 
biology. On the whole, however, it may be assumed 
that all of Wisconsin high school students are required 
to take pretty much the same minimum general pro- 
gram in English, science, mathematics, social studies 
and physical education. 


WHAT OBJECTIVES SHOULD SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS STRIVE TO ATTAIN? 


In examining secondary school programs the report 
agreed upon the following tasks to be carried out by 
the school: 

1. Continue teaching the fundamental language and num- 
ber skills. 
2. Provide the understanding and skills for good citizen- 
ship. 
3. Teach the essential understandings, habits and attitudes 
needed for good physical and mental health. 
. Help every student prepare to earn a living. 
5. Provide resources for the enjoyment of living. 
. Help every student to learn to make decisions based on 
values. 
. Teach the essentials necessary to maintain and improve 
the life of the family. 
. Provide the background, skills and attitudes necessary 
for wise consumption in today’s complex world. 


DOES SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 


Beyond this basic minimum requirement the picture 
shifts sharply and two conclusions are immediately ob- 
vious, both directly related to the size of the school. 

1. The smaller the high school the fewer the elec- 
tives and the more limited the offerings, while the 
larger the high school the more enriched and extensive 
the curriculum offered. In schools with enrollments 
under 100, courses are offered in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and typing, shorthand and book- 
keeping in the commercial field. Expanded offerings 
are found in the basic fields with some chemistry and 
physics, a fourth year of English, and courses in world 
history and geography. There is, however, practically 
no foreign language, no mathematics beyond geom- 
etry, little or no speech or journalism, little art, only 
band and vocal music and no remedial work in any 
field. As school enrollments increase from 100 on up, 
the mathematics offerings increase, with schools over 
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300 offering as much as two full years beyond geon.- 
etry. Schools of this same size and up also offer cours¢s 
in speech, journalism, and remedial reading, two years 
of foreign language with Latin offered most frequently 
and then in order Spanish, German, and French, more 
courses in science, in social studies, more art and more 
music, The result of this situation is that the student 
in the smaller schools has his program pretty weil 
mapped out for him, and there is little room to pick 
and choose to meet his varied interest and abilities. He 
is especially limited in preparation for the vocation of 
his choice. The student in the larger school can, how- 
ever, select a program more in keeping with his indi- 
vidual needs and abilities—vocational and academic. 
This situation is undoubtedly one factor in the smaller 
percentage of youth attending and remaining in school 
in areas served by smaller schools. 


2. The degree of specialization and expansion in 
course offerings is in direct relation to the size of the 
school. Schools with enrollments under 200 offer more 
general courses—general industrial arts, general shop, 
general art, general home economics, two years of typ- 
ing and only one year each of shorthand and book- 
keeping. When the enrollment increases to 200, special- 
ized courses in woodworking and mechanical drawing 
are available. When the enrollment reaches 500, offer- 
ings in electricity, auto mechanics, printing and ma- 
chine shop are available. The larger the school the 
more varied are these offerings and the more years 
each one is offered. For example, agriculture is avail- 
able for four years, machine shop, auto mechanics for 
two to four years, printing for two to four years, etc. 


The same is true in the commercial field where more. 


shorthand and bookkeeping are available as well as 
special courses in office machines, business law, sales- 
manship, business arithmetic and business English. 
Also, several foreign languages are offered, specialized 
art courses, music courses, advanced science, advanced 
mathematics, and special courses in nursing, child care 
and family living are added to the home economic: 
field. 

This specialization makes it possible for a student t 
select a complete major (three years) or even four years 
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in any one of these several elective fields. Thus the 
larger the school the greater the opportunity to become 
prepared to enter the labor market goal or to enter 
college to train for one of thé professional or semi- 
professional fields. 

3. An extracurricular activity program is consid- 
ered an essential aspect of the total curriculum in 
the high schools of Wisconsin. Opportunities in music, 
dramatics, forensics, publications and athletics are 
available on a non-credit basis in addition to the op- 
portunities on a credit basis to a larger proportion of 
tlie secondary pupils of the state. However, the smaller 
the school, the more limited the opportunity with inter- 
scholastic activities far outnumbering the intraschool 
program. Publications (newspaper and annual), intra- 
mural athletics and some dramatics are the outstanding 
non-competitive offerings in small schools. Extended 
opportunities are available, however, in interschool 
forensics, dramatics, band, choir, baseball, basketball, 
and to a lesser extent football; but since participation 
in these activities is often on a competitive basis, not 
ail pupils are able to enjoy the advantages of the 
program. 

On the other hand, as the school enrollment increases, 
so does the out-of-class activity program. Schools with 
enrollments of 200 or more pupils begin to provide in- 
creasing opportunities in such areas as student govern- 
ment, debate, orchestra, track, tennis, golf, in addition 
to those found in the smaller schools, plus a larger and 
larger number of clubs. The club opportunities in 
schools under 200 enrollment are usually limited to 
Future Farmers of America, Future Homemakers of 
America, and a library club; but students in the larger 
schools are offered experiences in photography, science, 
literary, conservation, art, foreign language clubs and 
a host of others—all of which are open to practically 
any student who wishes to participate. 

Thus it seems safe to conclude that while all schools 
consider the out-of-class activity program a valuable 
part of a student's educational experiences, many boys 
and girls in the state are being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to benefit from such experiences because the 
program is limited in scope and because the emphasis 
in many schools seems to be on competitive activities 
in which only a few can participate. 


HOW WELL ARE OUR SCHOOLS MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF THE GIFTED? 


Recently there has been increasing resurgence of in- 
terest in the education of the student with superior 
mental ability and/or special talents. This has been true 
in Wisconsin as well as in the nation as a whole. Among 
other contributing factors, the two most important rea- 
sons for this growing desire to provide for the gifted 
appear to be found in the increasing appreciation of 
the natural differences in an individual’s capacity to 
learn and in the pressing need for the further develop- 
ment of leadership qualities. 

Giftedness may be general, or it may take the form 
of special ability along specific lines such as music, art, 
creative writing or scientific research, Even though 
giftedness may be general, conditions today are such 
that every one will be obliged to specialize along some 


particular line. 
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The prompt response on the part of approximately 
350 Wisconsin school systems out of a possible 429 in- 
cluded in a detailed request for information on educa- 
tional programs for students with superior ability seems 
to provide an indication of growing concern. With very 
few exceptions, positive statements indicating the vital 
necessity for more intensive efforts in this area were 
volunteered. An analysis of the procedures actually in 
use places the various opportunities and services into 
such categories as the identification of the gifted, en- 
richment within the regular classes, enrichment thru 
extracurricular activities, enrichment thru guidance 
services, and acceleration as a means of meeting the 
needs of the gifted. 

While it is natural to expect that a high percentage 
of schools will indicate that they use intelligence and 
achievement tests to identify youth with superior abil- 
ity, it is interesting to note that more than 100 school 
systems also mention the co-operative use of commu- 
nity recreational directors, private music instructors, 
social workers, etc., as resource people. In like manner, 
in examining the attempts at acceleration it is revealing 
to learn that 293 school systems indicate that students 
are allowed to carry additional classes and that 178 
school systems provide opportunities for enrollment in 
advanced classes. At the same time, only eight schools 
indicate opportunities for so-called “grade skipping.” 
Definite renunciation of such an acceleration method 
by some school administrators is indicated. By far, the 
most widely accepted method of planning for the gifted 
youth is the enrichment of the curriculum so as to pro- 
vide the maximum educational opportunities. In all 
sections in the state, there can be found schools which 
provide special opportunities for: 

1. Leadership in student councils 
2. Reading forums and special discussion groups and indi- 
vidual research 
. Challenging opportunities in National Honor Society, 
science clubs, etc. 
. Special opportunities for creative expression in music, 
art, dramatics, speech and writing 
. Special efforts to use community resources 
. Developmental reading instruction for the gifted 
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Provisions for educating the gifted are being made for the 
welfare of the child and the need for leadership. 








This enrichment thru extra class activities calls for 
teachers with imagination and with breadth of back- 
ground because enrichment must not be simply “more 
of the same” or “busy work” for the fast learner. 

A number of school systems also volunteered locally 
developed materials relating to programs for the gifted. 
Such titles as “The Gifted Child,” “Summary of the 
1952 Study of Mentally Gifted Pupils,” and “Summary 
and Recommendations of the Committee on the Gifted” 
are indicative of their interests. A few administrators 
did, however, express a danger in “formalizing” or “ad- 
vertising” a local program aimed too pointedly at the 
child with superior ability. 

The gifted child must be a good citizen as well as a 
successful person. Normal contacts which develop the 
ability to work and live with others are an indispensable 
aspect of the preparation of the gifted child for living 
in the everyday world. Here again the normal contacts 
of the school, both within and without the classroom, 
are an important aspect of the gifted child’s develop- 
ment. 

It is from the ranks of the gifted that our leadership 
along all lines of activity must come. Recent research 
has shown that leadership is a rather specific kind of 
quality, one which can be taught to a large extent. 
While the leader must have ability in the field in which 
he is to lead, he must also have social skills which will 
assist in “selling” his ability and thoughts to other peo- 
ple. The school’s role in the development of this aspect 
of leadership is to give guidance to the potentially gifted 
leader and to provide opportunities for the practice of 
leadership. One does not learn leadership in a vacuum 
or in isolation from the persons who are to follow this 
leadership. One learns it in actual contacts with other 
persons in real life social situations. Here again the 
school provides the ideal situation in which the persons 
can learn the techniques and have the opportunity to 
practice really creative leadership. 

In conclusion, it appears that Wisconsin school sys- 
tems, both large and small, are growing increasingly 
aware of this challenge. They are taking stock of what 
is being done to meet the special needs of the gifted 
and talented and are realistically searching for still 
more effective procedures and opportunities. They are 
apparently increasingly subscribing to the conviction 





that there is nothing as unequal as equal education for 
those unequal in ability and talents. 


ARE GUIDANCE SERVICES EXTENDED TO 
WISCONSIN CHILDREN? 


Some guidance services are established in practically 
all of the high schools reporting in this survey. The 
degree to which the program is developed generally 
varies with the size of the school. Schools with enroll- 
ments under 200 are more limited in their facilities; 
fewer have guidance directors and in many instances 
principals assume that responsibility as part of their 
many duties. Very few schools, irrespective of their 
size, however, have full-time guidance directors; th» 
work in most cases is handled by persons who teac'i 
part-time and serve as guidance directors or counselor; 
on a part-time basis. In schools with enrollments ove: 
1,000 the total number of these part-time workers i; 
the equivalent of one or more full-time workers. Th. 
background and training of these persons varies from | 
master’s degree in guidance to a course or two plus aii 
interest in this type of work. On the basis of annua! 
reports made to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion each year, there is an increasing number of per- 
sons especially designated to assume guidance respon- 
sibilities. These services deal not only with vocationa! 
and educational interests of the individual, but also 
with the personal and social needs of the student an! 
are therefore of great importance. 

Provision for parent participation in activities related 
to the school is found in approximately 70% of the high 
schools of the state—with participation in smaller 
schools equal to that in larger schools. Moreover, in 
schools with an enrollment under 200 there is a larger 
per cent of some type of parent organization than in the 
schools over 200. Practically all schools use letters, pro- 
grams, meetings and press releases to make informa- 
tion about the school available to parents. 


WHAT SERVICES ARE BEING PROVIDED FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN WISCONSIN 
SCHOOLS? 


For more than a half century the legislature has been 
writing: laws and making appropriations to assist the 
exceptional children of the state. To date, five different 


Progress has been made in providing as 
nearly as possible an equal educational 
opportunity for handicapped children. Their 
education continues while they are receiving 
treatment for their disabilities. 
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categuries Of children have been included in these pro- 
grams. Wisconsin has developed excellent services that 
are comparable to, or superior to, those found in other 
states. These categories are: Metitally retarded (edu- 
cable and trainable groups ), deafened (profoundly and 
hard of hearing), vision defective (blind and partially 
seeing ), speech defective (all types) and crippled (in- 
cluding the cardiacs). It has also made provisions for 
home bound children. All of these programs have been 
developed as an integral part of the communitv public 
school program. These services are legally available to 
ail Wisconsin children. There are no services for emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted children in schools at 
tle present time, although legislation affecting this 
group is in the offing. 


Mentally Retarded 


At the present time special education is provided for 
children with retarded mental development in the edu- 
cable group (50-80 I.Q.) by 82 communities in the 
state of Wisconsin. Twelve classes for the trainable 
mentally handicapped (35-50 I.Q.) are located thruout 
the state, mainly in large urban areas. The most recent 
developments in the area of the mentally retarded are 
the trainable programs, expansion of services to rural 
areas, and expanded services for retarded adolescents 
in the secondary schools. Present special education 
services are reaching approximately 3,600 children in 
this category. There are many whose needs are still un- 
met. 223 specially qualified and certificated teachers 
are employed to provide education for retarded chil- 
dren in the state. 


The needs and interests of the mentally retarded can- 
not be adequately met by the regular academic cur- 
riculum. Special classroom activities are designed to 
allow for individual differences in mental development 
and are geared to the developmental levels and abilities 
of the pupils. 


At the elementary level emphasis is primarily on the 
acquisition of basic skills, facts, simple routines and 
habit training. With retarded children of mental ages 
below 6-0, the emphasis is upon development of the 
psychological functions, perceptual and sensory train- 
ing, motor control, habit formation, personal hygiene, 
safety, speech and social living. These are the objec- 
tives of the trainable classes as well as the educable 
units. 

Children of elementary age whose mental ages are 
above six years are provided with experiences in ‘de- 
velopmental reading, writing, spelling and number con- 
cepts. Field trips and school excursions expand limited 
horizons and relate classroom activities, particularly in 
the social studies and science areas where the imme- 
diate environment, that is, the family, home and neigh- 
borhood are stressed. The educable retarded comprise 
the group participating in the special education cur- 
riculum at this and later levels of growth. 


At the intermediate level stress is placed on the role 
of the individual as a member of a large group, that is 
the community. The basic skills are improved and all 
objectives sought at earlier levels are reviewed and re- 
emphasized with expanded concepts commensurate with 


levels of ability. 
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At the adolescent level an even greater proportion 
of time is devoted to the functional use of tool sub- 
jects in stressing training for participation in the occu- 
pational world. At this level the special education cur- 
riculum stresses occupational information and educa- 
tion with particular emphasis on personal, social and 
occupational goals in addition to academic skills. Effec- 
tive and affective living are the long range goals sought. 

At the junior level (or in junior high special classes ) 
greatest application is made of the tool subjects in in- 
tegrated centers of interest. The curriculum is greatly 
expanded, since chronological age levels range from 
13-16 (17) with a wide variance in mental levels, 
abilities and interests. Since the junior high is often- 
times the terminal point in the education of retarded 
adolescents many concepts and activities are, of neces- 
sity, telescoped within the present curriculum. 

Senior high classes are presently limited in number, 
and since they are in a more recent expansion of serv- 
ices offered the retarded, they are in a state of flux. The 
emphasis at this level, and at the vocational rehabilita- 
tion level is on the individual as a citizen, a worker, a 
homemaker and a social being. Efforts are made to 
guide and counsel him in these various phases. Follow- 
up, additional schooling and rehabilitation are some- 
times necessary. School-work experience and commu- 
nity work-experience programs can greatly assist him 
in his efforts. 

It should be observed there are desirable experiences 
at each level which do not always lend themselves to 
functional integration with units or centers of interests. 
Certain activities in physical education, crafts, music, 
art and reading have certain specific values which can- 
not be overlooked in any attempt at integration. 


Visually Handicapped 


Blind children in Wisconsin are taught Braille at the 
State School for the Visually Handicapped and two 
cities conduct classes for blind children. There are also 
nine day classes for the partially sighted. The State 
Travelling Library, in co-operation with the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, has a pool of large print books 
which are available to any school child in the state, 
whose vision is impaired to the extent that he cannot 
read the regular editions. In this area also, children are 
enrolled in the special school and day classes only upon 
the recommendation of a certified opthalmologist. 

There are approximately 145 pupils in the State 
School at Janesville and the day classes have 165 pupils. 
This includes the pupils in the Braille classes in Green 
Bay and Milwaukee. 

The 1953 Legislature provided for pre-school and 
parent education programs for blind and _ partially 
sighted children. 


Defective Speech 

Twelve thousand three hundred fifty-eight speech 
defective children were given instruction during the 
1953-54 school year by 84 speech correctionists located 
in 41 cities and eight rural programs. All of the cities 
of the state with the exception of three of 10,000 or 
more population have such services available to the 
children of their communities and eight rural programs 
operated last year and there will be four new rural 
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programs operating in 1954-55. The rural programs 
show the biggest advancement in the field of speech 
correction. 

The types of problems handled by the speech cor- 
rectionists include children who stutter, who have voice 
problems, who are delayed in speech, who have speech 
characterized by hearing loss, who have been diag- 
nosed as aphasic and who have articulatory problems. 
The largest group being given service are those with 
the last named problems, those of articulation. Approxi- 
mately 75% of the speech load is in that category. 

The legislature has passed the new budget which 
raises the appropriation per annum. This is used for 
reimbursement to operate speech correction programs 
in the public schools of the state and should take care 
of approximately 75% of the instructional costs. 

There is still a great need for more rural programs 
and for expanded services where they are now offered. 
As the school population increases, the need for speech 
correctionists increases. We need to train more teach- 
ers in this field. 


Photo courtesy UW School of Education 


Hearing checks are made periodically in all schools to determine 
the need for medical or educational follow-ups. 


Crippled Children’s Program 


Wisconsin’s 11 orthopedic schools and two treatment 
centers were established to provide both educational 
and treatment services for orthopedically handicapped 
children and those with cardiac conditions. In 1954, a 
total of 1,199 children were served, 721 as in-patient or 
enrolled, and 478 as out-patient for treatment only. Of 
these, 786 were residents of orthopedic school cities, 
and 413 were non-residents. During the 1953-54 school 
year, children from 64 of Wisconsin’s 71 counties re- 
ceived service at an orthopedic school. The age range 
of children being served is from infancy to 21 years. 

Children who are recommended to. attend an ortho- 
pedic school but who live outside an orthopedic school 
city are placed in approved boarding homes during the 
school week. In the 1953-54 school year, 74 children 
were placed. 
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The Crippled Children Division in conjunction with 
local county medical societies sponsors orthopedic field 
clinics in 16 cities in the state. These are conducted by 
a member of the American Board of Orthopedic Sur- 
geons. In 1954, 36 clinics were held, with a total of 
2.297 examinations for 1,912 children. Of these chil- 
dren, 1,545 had been seen at previous clinics, and 367 
were new to field clinic service. Academic instruction 
is provided at Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, Milwau- 
kee Children’s Hospital Convalescent Home and Wis- 
consin Orthopedic Hospital. 


Homebound 


In 1951, the Wisconsin Legislature passed permissiv 
legislation providing funds to assist communities t» 
provide homebound instructions for children betweei: 
ages of 5 and 18, who according to medical recom- 
mendation are phyiscally unable to attend school. T» 
be eligible for state funds the teacher must be proper! 
qualified and licensed to teach. During the 1953-5} 
school year 750 children were reported as receivin : 
homebound instruction. 


Rheumatic Fever Program 


The Wisconsin Rheumatic Fever Program attempt; 
to offer medical diagnostic and follow-up clinic servic: 
at a minimal cost to the family. This consultation serv- 
ice to the family physician is for children from birth to 
21 years of age. Two permanent clinics are maintainec 
in Madison to serve the whole state. About 500 chil- 
dren are seen each year. A limited number of children 
(about 45) are given convalescent care in a conva- 
lescent home near Madison. The rheumatic fever nurs- 
ing consultant of the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren works with the local public health nurse to arrange 
home care, home teaching and special adjustments in 
school plans for rheumatic children. Academic instruc- 
tion is provided at the convalescent home. 

Very limited funds are available for medication for a 
preventive program. The program could be improved 
by the establishment of permanent clinics in other areas 
of the state, more emphasis on public health phase of 
prevention with easier access to medication for preven- 
tion of aseptic sore throats in potential and known 
rheumatic children and further training of public health 
nurses to assist families in planning for adequate home 
bed rest programs for children with convalescent rheu- 
matic fever. 


Deaf 

Wisconsin provides educational services for deaf and 
hard of hearing children thru the Wisconsin State 
School for Deaf at Delavan and in the day classes. 
located in 12 of the major cities of the state. There are 
approximately 180 pupils in the State School and 395 
pupils in the day classes. The State School employs 22 
teachers and there are 54 teachers in the various da\ 
classes. Cities which operate community classes for the 
deaf and hard of hearing children of their own com 
munity also accept non-resident pupils from the sur 
rounding area. Some of these pupils reside in boarding 
homes (132 in 1954-55) and others commute to anc 
from their homes daily. Children are enrolled in the 
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State School and day classes only upon the recom- 
mendation of a certified otologist. 

‘fhe chief problem in this field is the severe shortage 
of trained teachers to carry on the educational pro- 
sram—particularly in the cities in the northern part of 
the state. 


Hearing Conservation Program 


The Wisconsin Hearing Conservation Program, 
tarted in 1939, is conducted in four major steps: 


1. Screening 

2. Threshold acuity recheck on those children discovered 
during screening 

3. Otologic screening by a member of the American Board 
of Otolaryngology. Recommendations are sent to the 
family physician, family otologist and public health 
nurse. 

4. Medical and/or educational follow-up 


Every county has a complete program every third 
vear. Grades are one thru eight plus the eleventh grade 
wre tested. The larger cities have a yearly program with 
odd grades being tested. Approximately one-third of 
Wisconsin’s school children participate yearly in the 
program to such a point as their needs demand. 


Emotionally and Socially Maladjusted 


All youngsters attending school have unique person- 
alities that must be developed and strengthened. Mental 
health of the pupils is a primary responsibility of the 
school. All good schools are concerned with the ulti- 
mate utilization of each child’s potential for happiness 
and his contribution to our democratic society. The 
public schools are concerned with prevention of mental 
ill health and are also committed to a program of 
atheliorating and removing emotional maladjustment 
when it does occur. At present no formal state program 
exists in Wisconsin for maladjusted pupils. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, last fall, appointed 
a state wide committee consisting of educators, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, legal special- 
ists, physicians and representatives of mental health 
groups to study the needs for service to the malad- 
justed in the public schools. This group outlined a 12- 
point program of action on this problem. These recom- 
mendations have been put in the form of bills to be 
presented to the 1955 session of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature. If enacted, this legislation should do much to 
inaugurate action research into the role of the school 
in the treatment of children with problems, as well as 
to augment its program of prevention of these handi- 
caps.* 


HOW AND THRU WHAT MEANS HAS VOCA- 
TIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSISTED WISCONSIN CITIZENS 
IN THE FULFILLMENT OF 
THEIR NEEDS? 


Wisconsin has achieved a recognized leadership in 
the development of educational and library services 
rendered to out-of-school youth and adults. These serv- 
ices are provided by the vocational and adult school 


* Editor’s Note: No action was taken by the 1955 Wisconsin 
Legislature. 
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Vocational and adult education programs and 
free library service are fairly well established. 


system of the state, the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity, and the Free Library System. 

The following sections of our Wisconsin statutes 
authorize the organization and development of formal 
and informal educational services for out-of-school 
youth and adults: Sections 41.13; 41.21; 41.71; 36.17; 
41.375; 45.395-6; 43.09-43.165; 43.25-43.31; 43.33-43.44 
and 66.30. 

The attorney general and the supreme court of the 
state have rendered numerous decisions in support of 
the statutes which authorize education and training 
opportunities for out-of-school youth and adults in our 
state. 

Although many of the basic educational needs of our 
citizens are being well met by the elementary and high 
schools and the colleges and university of our state, 
there still remains the need for additional education, 
both formal and informal, to make a more skilled, con- 
fident and purposeful citizenry. Education for adult re- 
sponsibilities and training that enables the individual 
to earn a living in a democratic society is important to 
all of the people in our state. 

In many cases formal types of organized instruction 
will satisfy the needs of persons who are seeking as- 
sistance to improve themselves while in others the in- 
formal type of service rendered by a library will con- 
tribute effectively to their personal growth and satis- 
faction. 

The citizens of our state are fortunate in that voca- 
tional and adult educational programs and free library 
services provided thru our publicly supported institu- 
tions are already fairly well developed to meet the 
education and training needs of out-of-school youth 
and adults. 

The three public agencies working in this area during 
the fiscai year 1953-54 provided education and training 
opportunities thru their facilities to the following per- 
sons in our state: 


Vocational and Adult School System 
Forty-two cities maintain day and evening schools. 
Seventeen cities maintain evening schools only. 


During 1953-54 organized class instruction was provided 
to 115,009 individuals. 


Facilities were made available to 295,849 persons. 


210 rural centers provided instruction in agriculture and 
rural homemaking to 11,600 adults. 














5,000 handicapped adults received education and training 
service. 


Free Library System 

Wisconsin has 312 public libraries. 

Wisconsin ranks 9th in per-capita support in U. S. Library 
Service. 

Wisconsin ranks 24th in percentage of population served. 

Audio-visual equipment and facilities are provided thru 
140 libraries. 

Libraries sponsored 96 adult discussion groups. 


University Extension 
1953-54 90,000 correspondence study students 

(UW 8,000, USAFI 82,000) 

13,000 special class students 

2,400 extension center students 

30,000 institute participants 

700 Wisconsin communities reached by spe- 

cial services 

Although a large number of out-of-school youth and 
adults in our states are now being served thru present 
programs of vocational and adult education, there is 
still a large segment of our population in certain areas, 
largely rural, in which organized facilities and pro- 
grams beyond the elementary or secondary school are 
not available. The need for expansion of such facilities 
into these areas is great. Ways and means should be de- 
veloped whereby the excellent facilities presently avail- 
able to a portion of our population are extended to give 
equal educational opportunity to all of the people. Such 
services should be available to all of the people alike 
whether they be average citizens, gifted, or handi- 
capped. In some cases individual attention must be ex- 
tended to young persons who cannot adapt to or avail 
themselves of the educational offerings of the full-time 
schools, the universities and colleges, and the public 
library. , 

It is also vital to the defense of America and her move 
toward world peace, that all available manpower, re- 
gardless of amount of ability, be educated and trained 
to capacity. No matter how limited a youth or an adult 
may be, if he is educable, his capacity for learning 
should not be wasted thru neglect or insufficient educa- 
tion and training. 


Although higher education opportunities are avail- 
able thru the university and state colleges, a limited 
number of our people are able to take advantage of 
them. An extension of post high school offerings should 
be provided on a planned basis so that one and two 
year technical and terminal training programs may be 
available to persons who wish to prepare themselves 
by this method for the earning of a livelihood. Because 
the needs of our citizens vary and change as a result o! 
personal and economic situations, opportunities shoul« 
be made available to all adults so that they may meet 
the new and changing needs of an economic, social o: 
civic nature. 


IN WHAT MANNER IS AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUC. 
TION IN WISCONSIN ASSISTING STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS AND COMMUNITIES? 


The use of audio-visual materials of instruction ha 
developed greatly in the past decade in Wisconsin 
Some information in the following section applies als«: 
to other parts of this report, but has been include: 
here to present a comprehensive picture. 


1. Since 1946, over 3,000 Wisconsin teachers hav: 
been enrolled in on-campus and extension classes ii 
Methods of Audio-Visual Instruction taught by the 
University of Wisconsin in 67 Wisconsin communities 

2. All of the state colleges except one offer a basic 
course in audio-visual instruction either during the 
regular year of the summer session and several teacli 
the course thru extension. 

3. Every high school in Wisconsin has a person des- 
ignated as a supervisor of audio-visual education and a 
large percentage of these have released time in whicli 
to perform this function. In 257 high schools this is a 
person other than the principal. 

4. The official state reports of over four years ago 
showed every Wisconsin high school except two 
equipped with a 16mm sound projector and that such 
projectors were available to 98% of urban elementary 
grades. 


A number of out-of-school youth and adults 
are being served thru present programs of 
vocational and adult education although a 
large segment of our population, in certain 
areas, does not have available facilities. 


Photo courtesy Pulaski Public Schools 
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5. The film library of the University of Wisconsin, a 
prime source of 16mm sound films in Wisconsin, has 
grown from a relatively few films in 1940, to a point 
where it will distribute over 100,000 reels of film dur- 
ing the 1954-55 year. 


6. An independent film library in Milwaukee has 
grown from little or nothing in 1940, to a library of 
over 13,000 prints in 1955. 

7. Cooperative film libraries, like the one at Wiscon- 
sii State College at River Falls, have come into exist- 
erce and are thriving. 


8. Use of films at the college level is increasing 
stvadily as shown by the fact that the number of reels 
used on-campus at the University of Wisconsin was 
1.400 in 1946-47, and is now over 20,000 per year. 


9. Under the direction of the county superintendent 
o: schools, county school systems are operating film 
circuits. Waukesha County is one example. 


10. All of Wisconsin’s county agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents are provided with 16mm 
scund motion picture and filmstrip equipment in order 
to facilitate their work. 


PART Il 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING CUR- 
RICULUM AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS? 


1. Local communities should examine the instructional pro- 
grams being offered to determine the extent to which educa- 
tional needs are being met for youth who plan to terminate 
formal education with high school as well as those who plan 
to enter higher education. 


2. Special attention should be devoted to the identification 
of gifted and handicapped children. 


3. Out-of-class activities should be evaluated in relation to 
the educational goals of the school and expanded or improved 
as necessary. There should be a balance between competitive 
and non-competitive activities so that every child may par- 
ticipate. 


4, So far as possible, all worthwhile educational school activi- 
ties should be made available to all pupils. Such artificial bar- 
riers as scholastic requirements, eligibility rules and bus sched- 
ules should not prevent a boy or girl from getting the educa- 
tional experiences he wants and needs. 


5. Laymen and professional educators should seek additional 
ways to cooperate in improving the educational offerings of 
school systems. Parent groups and lay organizations should be 
cultivated as a vehicle by which this may be done. 


6. The range of handicaps of children, youth and adults 
should be reviewed in relation to programs for them to ascer- 
tain in what respects needs are not being met at present. Prob- 
lems of emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted persons 
are of grave concern and should receive immediate considera- 
tion. 


7. Studies should be carried on to determine optimum en- 
rollments for the various school units. 


8. Each school should study the range of individual differ- 
ences among its students and make adequate provision for the 
gifted and the slow as well as the average learner. 


9. All citizens, organizations and groups should be urged to 
participate in the further development of educational services 
for out-of-school youth and adults. 


10. A goal should be set to provide educational service for 
out-of-school youth and adults in those areas presently with- 
out it. 

11. Support should be given to the principle of continuing 
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Every school district should organize schools with enrollments 
that permit enriched programs for all students. 


grants-in-aid by the Federal government and/or the State of 
Wisconsin as incentives for the further development and im- 
provement of vocational and adult education, including library 
services, to all youth and adults. 


12. Guidance services should be expanded and improved. 
Competent personnel should be secured and adequate time 
should be made available for their work. 


13. Every school system should carry on follow-up studies 
of graduates and others who leave early to gather information 
on which to base curriculum changes. 


14. Each school district should attempt to organize schools 
with enrollments that permit enriched programs for all stu- 
dents. Such schools should not become so large as to lose sight 
of the needs of the individual person nor so small as to deny 
those opportunities which are available to pupils of other 
schools. 


15. Systematic studies should be carried on by each district 
at both elementary and secondary school levels to determine 
the rate and cause of drop-outs from school and to develop 
programs which will retain the greatest possible number of 
pupils to graduation from high school. 


16. Provided suitable educational programs can be assured, 
further investigation should be made into determining the de- 
sirability of raising the compulsory school age to 18 years. 


17. Inservice education programs should be strengthened. 
Long range planning is needed and additional time should be 
scheduled within the teacher contract period for curriculum 
study and improvement. 


18. Schools and colleges should continue to cooperate in de- 
veloping programs for the supply of teachers who are well pre- 
pared to carry out improved educational programs. 


19. The strong program of use of audio-visual materials of 
instruction, including radio and television, should be further 
developed and improved. Material collections should be ex- 
panded and more equipment should be provided. 


20. School services such as lunch and transportation should 
be made as effective as possible so that all children can make 
the best use of curricular offerings. 


21. School buildings should be planned or remodeled to 
facilitate the kinds of instruction which best meet the needs of 
the people who use them. 


22. Studies of school district organization should be con- 
tinued to determine the adequacy of present administrative 
units to provide for the needs of children, youth and adults, 
and where reorganization is found to be desirable or necessary 
to improve instruction, that we implement the means for encour- 
aging it. 











Your State Retirement System 


and 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


The WEA Retirement Committee approved this study as a 


supplement to their annual report to the Representative Assembly, 


Nov. 3, 1955. This comparison of your retirement system with 


OASI was submitted for the information of your delegates and was 


not officially acted upon by them. The Retirement Committee 


Report was published in the December Journal. 


HE Wisconsin State Retirement System was estab- 

lished in 1911 and completely revised in 1921. 
There have been continuous revisions and additions to 
the law since then, especially in 1947 and 1951, when 
the WEA was successful in establishing minimum re- 
tirement benefit formulas which apply to each indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Very important changes in the law were obtained by 
the WEA in 1955. One of the changes protects the con- 
tractual rights of teachers. This protection enables the 
teachers to improve their benefits by securing Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance (or Social Security as it is com- 
monly called) without jeopardizing benefits of existing 
retirement laws. It has been a hard struggle to obtain 
the benefits we now have but there is much more to be 
done to provide an adequate retirement remuneration 
for each teacher. 

It is hoped that the following analysis of our system 
may help each teacher realize that he must take an 
active part in helping to improve his retirement status. 


1. What are the provisions of the basic retirement law? 

What we have is a money-purchase savings plan 
wherein a school board must deduct 6% of the salary of 
a teacher who is 25 years or older and pay it directly 
to the Retirement Fund where it is credited to the in- 
dividual teacher’s account. This deposit together with a 
deposit made by the State to the individual teacher’s 
account, plus interest,* is used at retirement to purchase 
any one of the several types of annuities which the in- 
dividual teacher may want. 


2. How adequate is the contribution to each individual's 
account by the State? 

While you must pay 6% of your salary each year to 
help purchase your annuity, the State’s contribution is 
based on a formula which is 50% of your contribution 

° Editor's Note: For several years the investments of the 
fund have yielded from 3 to 315% interest. 
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(up to and including $180) plus 5% for each year of 
teaching service (not counting the year just completed) 
plus $25 if you have taught 120 days during the year. 
The maximum amount can never be greater than $385 
a year. Therefore, if you receive a salary of $3,000 or 
more, your money-purchase retirement account would 
not be credited by the State with the maximum de- 
posit of $385 until you have had 30 years of teaching 
experience. When this formula was established it was 
impossible to predict that most beginning salaries in 
1955 would be over $3,000 so it was considered a liberal 
formula at that time. 


3. What is the effect of the 1947 revision of the law on 
the retirement system and on a teacher's annuity 
benefit? 


In the first place we should recognize the inade- 
quacies of the money-purchase annuity benefit plan. 
The revision is usually referred to as the “2 buck law.” 
Because of this some teacher may believe that he will 
receive $2 for each year he teaches in addition to his 
regular money-purchase annuity benefit derived from 
the deposits made by the State to his account. This is 
not true. 


If a teacher can meet certain qualifications*® he mav 
multiply $2 time the number of years taught in the 
schools included in the State Retirement System and 
compare this sum (never more than $70) with what his 
State deposits (deposits made by the State) would yield 


under the money-purchase life annuity plan. He then ° 


has the privilege of choosing the one that will give him 
the greatest benefit. 


If Mr. X had over $11,200 deposited in his account 
by the State, which would take about 30 years to accu- 
® 1947 Law: Eligibility Requirements: 
1. Age 55 with 30 years Wisconsin teaching service. 
2. Age 60 with 25 years Wisconsin teaching service. 
3. Age 60 with 30 years total service of which 20 must be 
Wisconsin teaching service. 
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mulate at the maxumum deposit ot $385 a year, and if 
he wants to retire at 60 and he qualifies under the 1947 
provisions, he would choose the money-purchase life 
annuity ($70.44) instead of taking advantage of the 
1947 benefit ($70 maximum). This amount would be 
added to what his own deposits would purchase. 


4, What is the effect of the 1951 revision of the law on 
the retirement system and on a teacher's annuity 
benefit? 


We should also recognize the inadequate benefits of 
the money-purchase annuity plan of the 1951 law as 
well as its departure from sound actuarial practice, 
.Ithough adequate financing has been provided. 


The formula which is 1/70 times years of Wisconsin 
teaching experience times the average salary of the last 
live years (maximum salary $4,800, maximum Wiscon- 
sin teaching experience 35 years) is supposed to give a 
feacher a “so-called one-half salary plan.” To be eli- 
sible to choose this life annuity plan, a teacher must 
he age 60 or over, with 30 years total experience, 20 of 
which must be Wisconsin teaching service, plus other 
provisions. 

Because the maximum benefits are available for only 
a life annuity and because a teacher's average salary 
may be more than $4,800 for the last five years of serv- 
ice, it cannot be said that the formula provides him 
with a one-half salary life annuity benefit. 


5. What is the effect of the repeal by the 1955 Legisla- 
ture of Section 42.531 of the statutes in the State 
Retirement System? 


It re-established contractual relations between the 
state and teachers who entered into contracts after 
July 29, 1951. Further, it opened the way for the teach- 
ers to come under the OASI without forfeiting benefits 
derived from existing retirement laws. A section of the 
repealed law states: “any or all of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 42.20 to 42.54 shall be subject to absolute revoca- 
tion or to any change which the legislature may see fit 
to make in the event that said persons, or the teaching 
positions which they occupy, shall be included under or 
be covered by the OASI system provisions of the Fed- 
eral Security Act.” 


Securing the benefits under OASI in addition to our 
present benefits would provide what today might be 
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considered an adequate pension plan for all teachers 
without any additional cost to the State. Furthermore, 
it might help reduce the number of requests made 
session after session to the State Legislature to improve 
the present retirement system. 


To Summarize 


Our present system is as good as it is because of the 
hard work and efforts of the WEA, and the favorable 
policy which the legislature has shown toward the 
teachers for many years, yet it is not good enough to 
take care of the needs of a retired teacher who has 
devoted his life to a service profession which has always 
been under-paid. 

Maximum benefits requiring rigid eligibility can only 
be obtained under any provisions of the law by select- 
ing the life annuity plan. The selection of the 15-year 
guarantee plan or a survivorship plan greatly reduces 
the monthly retirement benefits. 


The teaching profession is a problem area because 
so many teachers cannot afford to provide an adequate 
money-purchase annuity even under a compulsory plan 
such as ours. Furthermore, it is extremely difficult for a 
teacher to secure full insurance under the Social Secu- 
rity law and as a result of the “in and out” situation, a 
teacher may reach retirement age without protection 
or adequate protection under either plan. 


What is the Possibility of Securing OASI for Teachers? 


Chapter 114 of the laws of 1955 is an act which may 
make this possible on a local option basis. A school 
board who agrees to make the contributions required 
of an employer and who agrees to withhold the tax 
required from each teacher (as it now does for all its 
other employees) may petition the Governor to hold a 
referendum. The law states “In the case of each public 
agency other than the state, a referendum shall be con- 
ducted only upon, and in conformity with a request 
submitted by the governing body thereof”. If such a 
referendum is held OASI may be secured in addition 
to and without curtailing existing retirement benefits, 
if a majority of the eligible teachers vote for it. 


What Are Benefits We Will Receive if We Are 
Included Under OASI? 


1. Benefits are not subject to federal or state income taxes. 
Benefits from the Retirement System are subject to federal 
tax (excluding $1,200) and state income taxes. 


2. Experience and credit are transferable from state to state. 
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3. A lump-sum payment, in addition to any monthly payments, 
is made upon death but not to exceed $255. 

. Credit is transferable to other covered work. 

. Provisions are made to care for dependents when the insured 
dies or retires. The monthly payments to your: 

Dependent parent 34, of your monthly amount 
Dependent husband 4 of your monthly amount 
Dependent widower 34, of your monthly amount 
Widow 34, of your monthly amount 
Child (when you retire) .. 1% of your monthly amount 
Wife 4, of your monthly amount 
Child (after death) 14 of your monthly amount 
(Plus an additional 1, of the amount of your payment 
is divided equally among the children) 

. Married women who become insured may choose to receive 
benefits as a wife or as an insured worker in her own rights— 
whichever is greater. 

. Teachers who have accumulated coverage from other sources 
will reach full coverage and maximum benefits sooner.’ 


. Income from property, investments, pensions and other in- 
surance, need not be reported to the Bureau of OASI after 
retirement. 


. Earnings from any source must be counted and _ reported 
after retirement whether or not the work is covered by the 
Social Security law, if the retired worker is under 72 years 
of age. If the retired worker earns more than $1,200 in a 
year benefits are not payable for some months of the year. 
For example, a retired sailor might earn $6,000 during six 
months of the year and receive Social Security benefits for 
the other six months in which he does not work. Service 
rendered is the test. 

. The Social Security plan is very apt to be sensitive to infla- 
tion. A pension plan such as ours that relates benefits to con- 
tributions, as an actuarially sound plan must do, is neces- 
sarily vulnerable to inflation. 


. Improvements are constantly going to be made in the Social 
Security plan. Serious study is now being made to: 
a. Reduce the age of the wife, widow and female worker 
to 62. 
b. Give benefits to disabled children over 18 years of age. 
c. Give benefits for physical disabilities of the worker. 


Why Is It Important to Take Steps at Once to 
Secure OASI? 


Until the end of 1957 coverage can be made retro- 
active to January 1, 1955, at which time maximum pos- 
sible benefits can be obtained within the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

It is clear that beginning Social Security coverage 
after December 31, 1957, carries with it certain dis- 
advantages. Those considering adoption of coverage 
should see the advantages in obtaining coverage retro- 
active to January 1, 1955. 


Maximum Monthly Social Security Benefits for Highest 

Creditable Salaries ($4,200) * 
January 1,1955 January 1, 1958 

$108.50 $66.50 

108.50 66.50 

108.50 66.50 

108.50 73.50 

108.50 73.50 

108.50 78.50 

108.50 78.50 

108.50 82.10 

108.50 82.10 

108.50 85.10 

108.50 85.10 

108.50 87.50 

108.50 87.50 

108.50 89.30 


Year of Birth 


January 1,1955 January 1, 1958 
108.50 
108.50 
108.50 
108.50 
108.50 
Benefits in this col- 
umn are approxi- 
mate. 


Year of Birth 


What Are the Minimum Number of Years Required for 
Eligibility to Social Security Benefits? 


Minimum coverage Age when permanenily 
January 1, 1955 insured under cover- 
years required age—beginning ag. 

114 years 68 
ly, 67 
2 67 
2, 66 
3 66 
34 65 
4 65 
4Y, 64 
5 


Year of Birth 


64 
BY, 63 
6 63 
6Y, 62 
7 62 
TY, 61 
8 61 
8Y, 60 
9 60 
WY, 59 

59 


Other Considerations 


1. Most industries today supplement the benefits of 
OASI with their own pension plans. In addition there 
are many fringe benefits which they give their workers. 


2. In Wisconsin many local governmental units such 
as counties, schoo] districts, etc., have covered the 
elected officials, salaried workers, fee workers and part- 
time workers, by voting to have them come under Social 
Security. Six hundred hours of service and/or stand-by 
service is the test of eligibility. 

3. Many teachers now take vacation employment in 
covered industries in an attempt to qualify for both 
OASI and teacher retirement benefits. This is an oppor- 
tunity for all to secure both benefits without having to 
sacrifice the much needed rest periods. 


4. When teaching becomes a covered profession it 
may help to make it more attractive to young people. 


WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE OF 1955 


FRANK KELLER, Sturgeon Bay, Chairman 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 

HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 

Puitur Fark, Madison 

WILLIAM Hansen, Stevens Point 

ANN MARSHALL, Menomonie 

ARTHUR MENNEs, Madison 

LyMAN Oxson, Beloit 

M. R. STEFFENS, Superior 

DonaLp Upson, Janesville 


+ 


* Column 2 shows what a teacher would receive at retirement 
at a certain age providing he comes under OASI before Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Column 3 shows what he would receive at the 


same age providing he does not come under OASI until afte: 


January 1, 1957. To the group of teachers in this age bracket i 
is very important to get action, if possible, before December 31 
1956. 
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The University of Wisconsin 1956 Summer Sessions... 


CoN et rm en SO ETER 


CET LES CRE 


offer unlimited scope in education for every student, whatever his 
varied purpose. 

To the undergraduate, addition of credits toward his degree, coupled _ 
with eight weeks of summer enjoyment .. . to the graduate student, 
study and research in stimulating and inspiring surroundings . . . to 
the teacher, a deepened broadening to be transferred to the young 
mind . . . to the farmer, musician, writer, technician, an opportunity 
to go more deeply into his field and to see current developments in 
action through workshops, conferences, and institutes. 


The University of Wisconsin proudly boasts the all-comprehensive 
Summer Sessions, the advanced facilities for higher learning, the 
campus unsurpassed for beauty. 

‘We extend to you an invitation to join us during the 1956 Summer 
Sessions. 


FRONTIERS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The Wisconsin Idea—direct educational services 
to professionals and laymen outside the traditional 
academic pattern—is embodied in the University 
Summer Sessions. 


Now in its 7lst year, Summer Sessions dates back 
to 1885 when it was essentially a summer school of 
teachers. “Teaching the teachers” continues today 
to be a hallmark of Summer Sessions, although it 
has developed by now into a wide range of aca- 
demic offerings and numerous short courses. 


In the ’20’s and 30's with the establishment of the 
standard eight-week session, Summer Sessions 
served 4,500 students. Following World War II, the 
peak enrollment was 8,474. Today the eight-week 
session attracts between 5,000 and 6,000 students 
annually, and thousands more come to the summer 
campus to attend conferences. 


An outstanding staff is assembled from members of 
the regular University faculty . . . visiting profes- 
sors from such far-flung points as the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Hawaii . . . visiting lecturers 
from the school systems of the state, the banks of 
Chicago, and the steel ills of Pittsburgh. This staff 
offers more than 400 regular courses and 40 special 
conferences and institutes. 
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It was 50 years ago this year that the University of Wis- 
consin took the national lead in projecting, through an 
Extension Division, the resources of the campus out 
into the state within reach of adults in all walks of life. 


This summer, in cooperation with the 50th anniversary 
of the University Extension Division, the UW Summer 
Sessions will include special courses, conferences, and 
symposia focused on the theme, “Frontiers in Adult 
Education” . . . a unique stimulation of ideas on the 
ways and means of broadening lifelong learning in the 
next 50 years. 


Tentatively scheduled are the following offerings: 


A course in contemporary trends 

Lectures in the fields of speech and music 

Wisconsin Idea Theatre demonstrations 

Symposium on professional post-graduate education 
Demonstrations in Agricultural Extension 
Adult-education emphasis in all Education institutes 
Citizen workshops 

Visiting professors in adult education 








Regular Eight-Week Session 


June 12, Tuesday—Last day for examinations for ad- 
mission (freshmen) 

June 22, 23, Friday and Saturday (noon )—Registration 

June 25, Monday—Instruction begins 

June 25, Monday—Foreign language placement exami- 
nations 

July 4, Wednesday—Independence Day, a legal holi- 
day. No classes 

August 17, Friday—Eight-Week Session closes 


Special Eight-Week Offerings for Credit 


June 25-August 17—Writers’ Institute 
June 25-August 17—Proseminar: Education in Family 


Finance 
June 25-August 17—Driver and Safety Education 


Special Sessions 


LAW (Ten-Week Session ) 


June 16, Saturday (a.m. )—Registration 
June 18, Monday—Instruction begins 
August 24, Saturday—Law School closes 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 

July 2-20—Three-Week English Workshop for High 
School Teachers 

July 30-August 10—Two-Week Music Workshop: The 
Care and Development of the Child’s Voice 


EDUCATION 

June 25-July 21—Four-Week Curriculum Workshop 

June 25-July 13—Three-Week Latin Workshop 

June 25-July 20—Four-Week Workshop in Pliysical 
Education 

July 11-August 2—Four-Week Administrators’ Work- 
shop 


AGRICULTURE 

June 4-23—Three-Week Course for Agricultural Exten- 
sion Personnel 

June 25-July 21—Four-Week Course for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture 


ENGINEERING 

June 11-July 21—Six-Week Survey Camp 

July 23-August 31—Second Six-Week Survey Camp 

June 18-July 20—First Five-Week Chemical Engineer- 
ing Session 

August 13-September 14—Second Five-Week Chemical 
Engineering Session 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 25-July 21—Four-Week Session 
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Conferences, Clinics, and Institutes 
(Tentative; Not Offered for Credit) 


EDUCATION 


Business Education Institute 

Conference on the Teaching of English 

Foreign Language Conference 

Reading Institute 

Conference on Guidance, Health, and Personnel 
Services 

Midwest Junior High School Conference 

Institute for Speech Teachers and Students of Speech 

Elementary School Music Institute 

Combined Institutes for Superintendents and Principals, 
Rural-Urban Community School Administrators, 
and County Superintendents 

Institute for Beginning Principals 

Social Studies Institute 

Conference on the Teaching of Arithmetic 


MUSIC 


Music Clinic (band, orchestra, and chorus for high 
school students ) 

Band, Orchestra, and Choral Directors’ Conference 

Elementary School Music Institute 

Church Music Conference 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conference on Alcohol Studies 

School for Workers in Industry 

Catholic Rural Life Institute 

School for Credit Union Personnel 

School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 

Thirteenth Annual Chartered Life Underwriters’ In- 
stitute 

School of Banking 

Seventh Annual Wisconsin Institute for Advanced Un- 
derwriters 


Fees 


There is no matriculation fee and no nonresident fee in 
Summer Sessions. Fees cover privileges of the Library, 
Memorial Union, and Student Health Department. 
Fees are: Eight weeks, $70; Law School, $90; four 
weeks, $35; three weeks, $27; Engineering five weeks, 
$44, six weeks, $54. Per-credit fees are: Wisconsin 
undergraduate, $9, graduate and non-classified, $15. 
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Admission Procedures 


For those wishing to become candidates for a degree 
at the University of Wisconsin, admission requirements 
and procedures are the same as those of the regular 
session. 


New undergraduate students seeking admission should 
request an application blank from the Admissions 
Office, Bascom Hall. 


Students presently enrolled at the University of Wis- 
consin need make no further application. 


Former University of Wisconsin undergraduate stu- 
cents should request application blanks from the Di- 
rector of Summer Sessions. 


Graduate students who wish to become degree candi- 
dates at the University of Wisconsin should correspond 
with the Graduate School requesting a blank on which 
to submit preliminary information. 


Those wishing to transfer credits earned here during 
Summer Sessions to another school or college may ap- 
ply for admission to: L. H. Adolfson, Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions, Box 60, Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Students who have been graduated from a university 
or college but who do not wish to become degree candi- 
dates at the University of Wisconsin may be admitted 
as non-classified students if they file an official state- 
ment of graduation on a blank supplied by the Director 
of Summer Sessions. 


Credits 


Student credit loads are determined and administered 
by the deans of the respective colleges or in the case 
of non-classified students, by the Director of Summer 
Sessions. 


Undergraduate students in the eight-week session nor- 
mally carry six to eight credits. Graduate students ordi- 
narily carry a program of five or six credits. 


Designation of Courses 


Courses primarily for undergraduates are numbered 
from 1 to 99; those for both graduates and advanced 
undergraduates, from 100 to 199; those for graduates 
only, from 200 to 299. 
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College of Letters and Science 


ANTHROPOLOGY-See Sociology 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Professors Hagen, Watrous (Chairman) 


102, History of satire in the graphic arts; 107, Art history of the 
theatre and the stage from antiquity to the present; 154, History 
of art from Giotto to Cezanne and its fundamental problems; 
159, Development of American art. 


ASTRONOMY 
Professor Huffer (Acting Chairman) 


17, Survey of astronomy; 102, Astrophysics: stellar astronomy. 


BOTANY 


Professor Curtis; Associate Professor Miss Fisk (Chairman); As- 
sistant Professors Clarke, Iltis; Assistants. In addition, the fol- 
lowing staff members will be in residence to direct theses and 
research: Professors Backus, Raper, Skoog, Stauffer; Associate 
Professors Allen, Cottam, Newcomb; Assistant Professor Mill- 
ington 


1, General botany; 108, Morphology of angiosperms; 130, Iden- 
tification and classification of seed plants; 189, Advanced botani- 
cal problems; 200, Research; 214, Seminar ia botany. 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors Holt (Acting Chairman), Meloche, Wilds; Associate 
Professors Alberty; Blaedel, Ihde, Klein; Assistant Professors 
Goering, Shain, van Tamelen; Visiting Lecturers de Boer (Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, The Netherlands) (special lectures), Fuller 
(Beloit College), Renfrow (Oberlin College). In addition, the fol- 
lowing staff members will be in residence to direct theses and 
research: Professors Bender, Cornwell, Curtiss, Daniels, Ferry, 
Hirschfelder, Johnson, King, Larsen, Margrave, Willard, Wil- 
liams, Leussing 


la, General chemistry; 1b, General chemistry and qualitative 
analysis; 3, Qualitative analysis and problems; 10, lla, Elemen- 
tary quantitative analysis; 99, Special chemical problems; 100, 
Senior thesis; 106-153, Instrumental analysis; 120, Organic 
chemistry; 121, Organic chemistry laboratory; 122, Organic 
chemistry; 123, Organic chemistry laboratory; 125, Advanced 
organic chemistry laboratory; 126, Characterization of organic 
compounds; 129, Introduction to physical and colloid chemistry; 
130a, Physical chemistry; 13la, Physical chemistry laboratory; 
131b, Physical chemistry laboratory; 160, Inorganic preparations; 
180, Advanced independent study; 200-206, Research in 
chemistry. 


CLASSICS 


Professors Agard, Fowler; Associate Professor Howe (Acting 
Chairman); Visiting Lecturers Carr (University of Kentucky), 
Mrs. Forbes (University of Minnesota); Instructor Miss Weight- 
man 


Classics 41-141, Greek life and literature; Greek 180, Directed 
reading; Latin 105, Cicero’s orations, advanced course; 135, 
Phases of Roman life; 180, Directed reading; Educ. 187, Ad- 
vanced problems in the teaching of foreign languages—Latin; 
196, Latin Workshop (three weeks, June 25—July 13). 





COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Professor Rossi; Assistant Professors Block (Acting Chairman), 
Mrs. Gasiorowski 


7, Masterpieces of Western literature; 48b, Contemporary Rus- 
sian literature; 53, Italian masterpieces in translation; 178, The 
contemporary scene. 


ECONOMICS 


Professors Bakken, Bronfenbrenner, Fraine, Glaeser, Morgan, 
Perlman, Tripp, Witte (Chairman); Associate Professor Rotwein; 
Assistant Professors Abramowitz, Stockfisch; Instructor Solberg 


la, General economics (first semester); 1b, General economics 
(second semester); 105, Money and banking; 122, Labor prob- 
lems; 127, Cooperation; 130, Economic statistics; 137, Corpora- 
tion finance; 139, Principles of insurance; 140a, Economic his- 
tory of modern Europe; 142, Public utilities; 143, Structure of 
the American economy; 144, Capitalism and socialism; 148, Col- 
lective bargaining; 150, Economic theory; 156, International 
trade; 160, Economic problems of underdeveloped areas; 181, 
Business cycles; 196, Advanced statistical technique; 218, Insti- 
tutional economics. 


ENGLISH 


Professors Fulcher, Mitchell (Speech), Pochmann (Chairman), 
Quintana; Assistant Professors Enck, Swander, Mrs. Thomas; 
Visiting Lecturers ]ePage (University College of the West In- 
dies), Miss Sandoz; Instructors Diamond, Gleckner. 


la, Freshman English (first semester); lb, Freshman English 
(second semester); 2, Intermediate composition; 3, Introduction 
to creative writing; 32b, Contemporary literature (second semes- 
ter); 33a, English literature and modern civilization: some as- 
pects; 104, The short story; 106, Creative writing; 107, Ad- 
vanced novel writing; 120 (Speech) Playwriting; 120, Old Eng- 
lish; 128, Advanced composition; 131, Chaucer; 135, Victorian 
poetry; 137a, Shakespeare; 160, The sixteenth century; 162, Lit- 
erature 1745-1798; 170a, Contemporary American literature, 
1914 to the present; 174, Major American prose writers; 188, 
Some modern English satirists; 200, Research in English; 240a, 
Seminar in American literature; 280, Independent reading. 
English Workshop for High School Teachers (July 2-20) 


The Writers’ Institute 


During the eight-week session, the department of English will 
also conduct the Writers’ Institute. Of the courses listed above, 
the following are included in the Institute: English 104, 106, 
107, and Speech 120. 


The requirements for admission to the courses vary. In some of 
them, only advanced students may register. For students desir- 
ing credit, the arrangements are flexible. Candidates for enroll- 
ment should communicate with Professor Paul M. Fulcher, stat- 
ing their previous writing experience and, if possible, submit- 
ting one or two manuscripts or published items of some weight. 
Material thus submitted can, however, be returned only when 
accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Students 
enrolled will pay the regular Summer Sessions fee of $70. For 
further details regarding the Writers’ Institute, address Prof. 
Paul M. Fulcher, 56 Bascom Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute: 

Pau. M. Futcuer, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin : 

RONALD MiTcHELL, Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin 


Miss Mari SAanpoz, author of Old Jules, Capital City, Crazy 
Horse, The Tom Walker, and The Buffalo Hunters 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


Professors Bottke (Chairman), Rossi; Associate Professor Glauser; 
Assistant Professor Mlle Mercier; Teaching Assistants Miss But- 
ler, Mlle Liniére, Mlle Rochette 


la, First semester French (intensive method); 10a—b, Third or 
fourth semester French; 15b, Conversation and composition (ele- 
mentary level); 25b, Conversation and composition (intermediate 
level); 127, Composition et conversation, niveau supérieur; 150b, 
La civilisation frangaise depuis la Révolution francaise; 157, Le 
poésie francaise XIX° et XX° siécles; 167, Aspects de la littéra- 
ture francaise contemporaine; 180, Advanced independent read 
ing; 190, French phonetics; 200, Individual research in French 
250, Seminar: Ecrivains francais du XVI° siécle. 


ITALIAN 


la, First semester Italian; Comp. Lit. 53, Italian masterpieces i: 
translation; 180, Advanced independent reading; 200, Individua 
research in Italian. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Professor Robinson (Chairman); Associate Professors Hammond 
Sterling 


5, Physical earth and its resources; 102, Geography of Soutl 
America; 107, Geography of the Mediterranean and Near East 
131, Cartography and Graphics; 160, Geography of landforms 
180, Special work in geography; 200, Graduate research an 
thesis; 250, Seminar in geography; 280, Special work in geog 
raphy. 


GEOLOGY 
Professors Emmons (Acting Chairman), Cline 


17, Survey of geology: physical geology; 106, Gems and precious 
stones; 131, Field geology; 132, Advanced field geology. 


GERMAN 


Professor Workman (Chairman) 


la, First semester German (traditional method); 15, Elementary 
conversational German; 180, Special reading, advanced study in 
a special field of literature; 200, Individual research in German 
literature. 


HISTORY 


Professors Harrington, Hill (Chairman), Reynolds, Sachse; Asso- 
ciate Professor Sharp; Assistant Professors Cameron, Greene; 
Visiting Lecturers Barker (Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore), 
LeDuc (Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio), Taylor (University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 


1, Medieval Europe, 410-1500; 4a, American history, 1607-1865: 
Origin and growth of the United States; 4b, American history, 
1865 to the present; Origin and growth of the United States; 
109, Recent American history, 1929 to the present; 113b, His- 
tory of American thought and culture; 118, Science and society 
in early America, to 1860; 120b, American foreign relations, 
1900 to the present; 122b, American economic life; 133, Eco- 
nomic life in Europe; 137, Origins and history of World War II; 
139a, The age of imperialism, 1871-1918; 140b, Economic his- 
tory of modern Europe: Triumph of industrial civilization, 1850- 
1956; 142a, Age of Elizabeth; 204, Studies of American expan- 
sion overseas; 252, Historical method; 259, Seminar in English 
history; 271, Seminar in American history. 
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JOURNALISM 


Professor Hyde; Associate Professor Dunn (Acting Chairman); 
Assistant Professor Nelson 


2a, News writing*; 105a, Writing of feature articles*; 111, The 
press and society; 114, Communications and public opinion; 115, 
Principles of advertising; 180, Independent reading; 200, Gradu- 
ate thesis; 280, Special research problems. 


LATIN-—See Classics 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Associate Professors Miss Schenk (Director), Sewell; Assistant 
Professors Miss Cavanagh, Dewey; Visiting Lecturer to be 
named; Instructor Miss Gibson (Reviser and librarian) 


Group 1: 71, Introduction to cataloging and classification; 72, 
Introduction to reference; 73, Introduction to library materials; 
74, Introduction to librarianship. 


Group 2: 146, Children’s literature; 165, Methods in audio-visual 
instruction; 191, The school library; 204, The public library; 206, 
College and university libraries; 215, Cataloging and classifica- 
tion; 280, Independent reading and research. 


Nore: Courses 71, 72, 73, and 74 are preprofessional courses 
for students seeking admission to graduate work. They also meet 
training requirements for licensing as a teacher-librarian in 
Wisconsin schools and for public library certificates in Grades 2 
and 3. Junior standing in college is a prerequisite to taking any 
of these courses. Arrangements with the Library School must be 
made in advance for admission to any of its courses, except in 
the case of regularly enrolled juniors and seniors in the Univer- 
sity who are eligible to take the courses in Group 1. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors Evans (Acting’ Chairman), Hammer, Mayor; Assistant 
Professor Immel; Visiting Lecturers Jones (University of North 
Carolina), Kaplansky (University of Chicago) 


/ 

1, Introductory college algebra; 2, Introductory mathematical 
analysis; 7, Theory of investment; 51, Elementary mathematical 
analysis; 52, Elementary mathematical analysis; 102a, Calculus; 
102b, Calculus; 109, Topics in geometry; 111, Applied dif- 


ferential equations; 115b, Determinants and matrices; 117, 
Vector analysis; 122, Projective geometry; 131, Theory and op- 
eration of computing machines; 137, Introduction to mathemati- 
ca] statistics; 140, Survey of the foundations of arithmetic; 224, 
Topics in topology; 251, Potential theory; 279, Advanced topics 
in algebra. 


MUSIC 


Professors Burns (Chairman), Church, Coon, Dvorak, IItis; Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Gunlaugson, Jones, Luckhardt, Steffens; 
Assistant Professors Mrs. Blotz, Crane, Monschein, Paxton, Petz- 
old; Visiting Lecturer Harris (Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio); 
Instructors Brown, Dominik, Gilbert, Wooldridge; Artists-in- 
Residence Creitz, Rahier 


20b, History and appreciation of music; 23, Opera, 25b, Ele- 
mentary counterpoint; 28, The care and development of the 
child’s voice (July 30-Aug. 10); 51-191, Pianoforte; 53-193, 
String and wind instruments; 62-192, Voice; 64-194, Organ; 76a, 
Conducting; 85, Orchestra; 86, Chorus; 87, Band; 95, Ensemble; 
98-198, Opera workshop; 115, Music in society; 116, The dra- 
matic in the music program; 131, Music of the Clavecin Period; 
138, Choral technic and literature; 162, Composition; 164, Sym- 
phonic literature; 175b, Advanced instrumental technics (winds); 
176b, Advanced conducting; 180, Independent work; 200, Thesis; 
201, Research; 232, Seminar: A representative modern composer 
or work; 262, Modern harmony and advanced composition. Teach- 
ers’ Courses: 102 (Educ.), Studies in curriculum and instruction 


* For six or eight weeks 
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MUSIC—( Cont. ) 


in school music; 105b (Educ.) The school band: marching, 
parades, pageantry; 202 (Educ.) Seminar in music education. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Music Clinic: Emmett R. Sarig, 
Director. All-State High School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, 
July 2-21. Conferences for Band, Orchestra and Choral Direc- 
tors, July 19, 20, 21. 


Other Conferences: Elementary School Music Institute, August 
8-10. Church Music Conference, July 26-27. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Professors Bogholt, Garnett (Acting Chairman); Assistant Pro- 
fessor Singer; Instructor Kaelin 


la, Introduction to philosophy; 11, Elementary logic; 41, Intro- 
ductory ethics; 139, American philosophy; 147, Philosophy of 
religion; 150, A philosophy of democracy: John Dewey; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent reading; 280, Graduate independent reading. 


PHYSICS 


Professors Rollefson (Chairman), Wahlin; Associate Professor 
Winans; Visiting Lecturer Condon; Instructor Hirschberg. Pro- 
fessor Jan de Boer of the University of Amsterdam will give 
lectures on low temperature physics and statistical mechanics 
of nonequilibrium systems. In addition, the following staff mem- 
bers will be in residence to direct research: Beeman, Dexter, 
Dillinger, Fry, Herb, Lind, Mack, Miller, Richards, Walker 


la, Mechanics, heat and sound; 4la, Laboratory practice in me- 
chanics, heat and sound; 1b, Electricity, light, and modern phys- 
ics; 41b, Laboratory practice in electricity, light and modern 
physics; 103, Optics; 105, Mechanics; 137, Introduction to quan- 
tum mechanics; 221, Seminar in theoretical physics: solid state. 


VOLITICAL SCIENCE 


Professors Clarenbach, Epstein (Acting Chairman), McCamy; 
Associate Professor Hart; Assistant Professor Thomson 


7a, American government and politics: the national government; 
107a, American government and politics: the national govern- 
ment; 121, Foundations and problems of international relations; 
122, Political parties and citizenship; 127, British politics; 137, 
International organization: World cooperation and United Na- 
tions; 143, Introduction to public administration; 159, Current 
problems of American foreign policy; 166, Contemporary Ameri- 
can political thought; 180, Special work; 200, Thesis; 247, Semi- 
nar in politics and public policy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors Mote (Chairman), Grant, Smith; Associate Professors 
Gilchrist, Gerth, Thurlow; Assistant Professor Martin; Instructor 
Lundy; Lecturers to be named. In addition, the following will 
be in residence to direct research: Professors Brogden, Harlow; 
Assistant Professors Archer, Leibowitz, Miles; Lecturer Gordon 


1, Introduction to psychology; 25, Experimental psychology; 50, 
Applied psychology; 105, Psychology of human adjustment; 108, 
Psychology of human emotions; 127, Psychology of personality; 
139, Introductory social psychology; 144, Psychology of learn- 


‘ing; 147, Child psychology; 152, Animal behavior problems; 165, 


Behavior pathology; 166, Fundamentals of psychodynamics; 173, 
Experimental psychology of personality; 180, Independent read- 
ing; 187, Problems in clinical psychology; 189, Problems in in- 
dustrial psychology; 190, Problems in human behavior; 200, Re- 
search; 215, Seminar in industrial psychology; 218, Seminar in 
general psychology; 244, Seminar in learning; 273, Seminar in 
personality. 





SLAVIC LANGUAGES 


Associate Professor Zawacki (Chairman); Assistant Professor Mrs. 
Gasiorowski 


Russian la, 1b, Intensive first year Russian; Comp. Lit. 48b, 
Contemporary Russian literature; Russian 148b, Contemporary 
Russian literature; Russian 80, Supervised individual reading; 
Russian 180, Supervised individual reading; Polish 80, Super- 
vised individual reading; Polish 180, Supervised individual read- 
ing; Russian 200, Thesis. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Professor Miles (Director); Associate Professors Downing, Kadu- 
shin; Assistant Professor to be named 


145a, The field of social work; 162, Child welfare; 180, Inde- 
pendent reading in social work; 200, Research project; 270a-b, 
Field work; 27la—b, Field work; 273b, Social policy and ad- 
ministration; 275b, Social work methods; 280, Reading and re- 
search in social work. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors Baerreis (Chairman), Becker, Clinard; Associate Pro- 
fessors Gerth, Hakeem; Visiting Lecturer Larson (Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Anthropology 


Professor Baerreis (Chairman); Associate Professor Hart 


3, Man and culture: An introduction to anthropology; 40, Cul- 
tural anthropology; 180, Independent work in anthropology; 200, 
Research and thesis; 280, Reading and research in anthropology. 


Sociology 


1, Man in society: An introduction to sociology; 2, Social dis- 
organization; 125, Structure and functioning of American rural 
society; 133, Social stratification; 139, Introductory social psy- 
chology; 164, Problems of American minority groups; 179, In- 
ternship in correctional administration; 180, Independent work 
in sociology; 196, Community organization and leadership; 200, 
Research and thesis; 263, Seminar: Social change; 280, Reading 
and research in sociology. 


SPANISH 


Professor Neale-Silva; Associate Professors Hesse (Chairman), 
Sanchez-Barbudo; Assistant Professor Rosa; Instructor Moloney 


la, First semester Spanish; 10, Second year reading; 20, Ele- 
mentary conversation and composition; 70, Spanish folklore; 125, 
Advanced conversation; 139, Survey of twentieth century Span- 
ish literature; 152, Hispanic culture in the classroom; 165, Cer- 
vantes; 166, Great themes in Spanish literature; 180, Advanced 
independent reading; 190, Phonetics; 200, Thesis or individual 
research for graduates; 221, Introductory seminar in Spanish- 
American literature; 229, Introductory seminar in modern Span- 
ish literature; 187 (Educ.) Methods of teaching foreign languages 
in high school. 


SPEECH 


Professors Miss Borchers, Curvin, Haberman (Chairman), Irwin, 
Mitchell, Weaver; Associate Professors Brembeck; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Buerki, Gauger (Educ.), Hejna, Highlander, Ness; Instruc- 
tor (Surgery) Okagaki; Speech Therapist, Miss Chworowsky; Vis- 
iting Lecturers Mrs. Phair (Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction), Smith (Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction), Miss Suliver (Madison Public Schools) 
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SPEECH—(Cont.) 


4, Elements of persuasion; 6, Voice training; 7, Public speaking; 
25, Correction of speech disorders; 40, Fundamentals of stage- 
craft; 105, Speech composition; 110, Elements of radio broad- 
casting; 111, Creative dramatics for children; 118, Radio work- 
shop: programming and production; 119, Stage direction; 120, 
Playwriting; 121, Voice science; 122, Advanced dramatic read- 
ing; 126, Advanced correction of speech disorders; 127, Lan- 
guage disturbances related to brain injury; 135, Advanced argu- 
mentation and debate; 141, Psychology of speech; 160, Elements 
of television broadcasting; 161, Television production and direc- 
tion; 182, Advanced clinic in speech: A—Concentration in De 
layed Speech Clinic, B—Concentration in the Cleft-Palate Clinic 
C—Concentration in the Cerebral Palsy Clinic, D—Concentratior. 
in the Stuttering Clinic, E—Concentration in the Hearing Clinic 
185, Introduction to phonetics; 209, Research; 201, Seminar 
modern leaders in speech education; 206, Seminar, theories o! 
British and American public address; 219, Seminar, dramatic 
production. 


Teachers’ Courses: 145, Hearing rehabilitation; 163, Classroom: 
use of television and radio; 189, Teaching of speech in the ele 
mentary school; 198, Speaking and listening in the high school 
299, Seminar in speech education. 


ZOOLOGY 


Professors Crow, Meyer, Ris, Wolfe; Associate Professors Miss 
Bilstad, Fraser (Acting Chairman); Assistant Professors Bucklin, 
Neess. In addition, the following staff members will be in resi- 
dence to direct theses and research: Professors Hasler, McShan; 
Associate Professors Lysenko, Morrison 


1, Animal biology; 6, Heredity; 105, Vertebrate embryology; 
106, Genetics; 141, General invertebrate zoology; 180, Special 
studies in zoology; 200, Graduate research. 


School of Education 


EDUCATION 


Professors Barr, Miss Borchers, Burns, Miss Cowles, Miss Dal- 
rymple, Edgerton, Engel, Eye, Graner, Gregg, C. Harris, Miss 
Henderson, Herrick, Hosler (Chairman), Jensen, Miss Johnson, 
Krug, Miss Low, Mayor, Neale-Silva, Peterson, Phillips, Roth- 
ney, Southworth, Torgerson (Emeritus), Wittich; Associate Pro- 
fessors Anderson (Phys. Educ. Men), Mrs. Arnold, T. Harris, 
Klausmeier, Pella, Miss Rhue, Searles; Assistant Professors Bach, 
Miss Baker, Borrowman, Bower, Gauger, Hutchins, Iverson, 
Petzold, Ringness, Siggelkow, Stahl; Instructors Byrd, Kessel, 
Marcouiller, Solberg, Miss Weightman; Resident Lecturer Juola; 
Lecturers Childs (Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University), Dame (Employment Representative, Wisconsin 
State Employment Service), Elkow (Assistant Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, Brooklyn College, New York), Miss 
Fisher (Principal, Maplewood Junior High School, New Jersey), 
Johns (Head of Department of Educational Administration, 
University of Florida, Gainesville), Sand (Wayne University, 
Detroit), Mennes (Department of Curriculum, Madison Public 
Schools), Mrs. Nemec (University Extension Division), Sorenson 
(Vice Dean, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater), Watson 
(Wells College, Aurora N. Y.), Wilkins (Chairman, Department 
of Guidance and Personnel Administration, New York University) 


Undergraduate: 


70, Teaching of physical education (men); 73, The child: his 
nature and his needs; 84, Teaching of history and the social 
studies; 91, Student teaching (limited enrollment). 
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EDUCATION—(Cont.) 
Upper Class and Graduate: 


Field I. Human Development, Behavior, and Learning: 118, 
Human abilities and learning; 119, Human development in in- 
fancy and early childhood; 120, Human development in adoles- 
cence; 125, Nature of the exceptional child; 208, Foundations of 
tudent adjustment; 209, Modern psychological theories and edu- 
ation; 210, Theory and practice of learning. 


Mield II. Educational Survey, Theory, and Criticism: 104, Social 
nistory of education; 115, Social issues and education; 155, Prin- 
ciples of adult education; 168, Rural education: community 
»ackgrounds; 190, History of education in the American cul- 
ture; 215, The educational philosophy of experimentalism; 222, 
‘ssues in elementary education; 271, Financial support of public 
«ducation. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and Research Procedures: 
ill, Principles of appraisal and evaluation in education; 112, 
Statistical method applied to education; 201, Techniques of edu- 
eational research. 


field IV. Administration and Supervision: 193, Introduction to 
supervision: the planning and evaluation of educational pro- 
grams; 261, National, state, and county school administration; 
262, Local school administration; 263, Administration of teacher 
personnel; 268, Business administration in local school systems; 
272, School building and school building programs; 275, Legal 
aspects of school administration; 278, Seminar in school admin- 
istration; 278a, Administrators’ Short Course (four weeks, July 
11—Aug. 2). 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and Teaching of School Subjects: 
General Curriculum Planning: 174, Introduction to curriculum 
planning; 175, Practices in curriculum planning (four weeks, 
June 25-July 21); 244, Seminar in curriculum construction. 


Curriculum Planning at Various School Levels: 140, Elementary 
school curriculum; 141, Secondary school curriculum; 147, Cur- 
riculum problems and practices in kindergarten—primary educa- 
tign; 240, Seminar in elementary education. 


Curriculum Planning and Instructional Materials: 116, Prosemi- 
nar: Education in family finance; 163, Classroom use of radio 
and television; 165E, Methods in audio-visual instruction; 166A 
and 166B, Local production of audio-visual materials; 167, Using 
the teaching film in the classroom; 265, Seminar in audio-visual 
education. 


Curriculum Planning in Relation to Teaching Procedures and 
Teacher Education: 290, Field practice in supervision, cur- 
riculum, and method. 


Curriculum Planning and Instruction in the School Subjects: Art: 
171, Contemporary practices in art education. 


Business Education: 121, Improvement in instruction in short- 
hand and typewriting; 173, Basic principles of business educa- 
tion; 238, Seminar in business education. 


English Language and Literature: 133, Reading in the elemen- 
tary school; 142, Reading in the secondary school; 146, Chil- 
dren’s literature; 177, Teaching language and composition in the 
secondary school; 178, Teaching literature in the secondary 
school; 194, Language arts in the elementary school. 


Foreign Languages: 187, Advanced problems in the teaching of 
foreign languages (Latin and Spanish); 196, Latin Workshop 
(three weeks, June 25—July 13). 


Health, Recreation, and Safety: 101, Problems and materials of 
safety education; 103, Problems and materials in driver educa- 
tion; 169, Health information for teachers; 197, Problems and 
materials in health education. 


. Home Economics: 154, Advanced course in the teaching of home 


economics; 288, Seminar in home economics education. 
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Mathematics: 164, Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic; 
192, Studies in curriculum and instruction in mathematics. 


Music: 102, Studies in curriculum and instruction in school 
music; 105b, The school band: marching, parades, and pagean- 
try; 202, Seminar in music education. 


Science: 135, Science in the elementary school; 137, Problems 
in science education. 


Social Studies: 132, Social studies in the elementary school; 185, 
Advanced problems in the teaching of history and the other 
social studies; 291, Seminar in the teaching of history and 
geography. 


Speech: 189, The teaching of speech in the elementary school; 
198, Speaking and listening in the high school; 299, Seminar in 
speech education. 


Field VI. Educational Diagnosis and Remediation: 122, Diag- 
nosis and treatment of pupil adjustment difficulties; 127, Reme- 
dial reading; 128, Binet and Wechsler testing; 145, Hearing re- 
habilitation; 148, Practice in reading clinic; 149, Practice in 
psycho—educational clinic. 


Field VII. Guidance and Personnel Services: 176, Introduction 
to guidance and personnel services; 181, Techniques of guid- 
ance and personnel services; 183, Job and occupational analysis; 
281, College guidance and personnel services; 282, Clinical 
studies in guidance; 283, Field studies in guidance and person- 
nel services; 284, Seminar in guidance and personnel services. 


ART EDUCATION 

Associate Professors Anderson (Acting Chairman), Meeker, 
Sessler, Zingale; Assistant Professors Bach, Steppat, Vierthaler, 
Weinberg, Zagorski; Instructors Byrd, Marx, Schinneller 


50a, Basic drawing I; 52, Watercolor; 55a, Life drawing; 55b, 
Life drawing; 56, Oil painting; 60, Layout and letter structure; 
62a, Creative design; 70a, Art metal; 70b, Art metal; 7la, Pot- 
tery; 7lb, Pottery; 72, Sculpture; 150, Advanced art problems; 
152, Advanced watercolor; 155, Advanced life drawing and 
anatomy; 156, Advanced oil painting; 160a, Graphic arts; 160b, 
Graphic arts; 16la, Art in elementary education with observa- 
tion in the Laboratory School; 161b, Art in secondary education; 
162, Advanced creative design; 163, Commercial design; 166, 
Silk-screen techniques; 167a, Advanced graphic arts; 167b, Ad- 
vanced graphic arts; 170, Advanced art metal; 171, Advanced 
ceramics; 172, Advanced sculpture; 177, Materials workshop 
(design); 180, Advanced independent study; 210, Seminar in art 
education; 171 (Educ.) Contemporary practices in art education. 


Special features: The department will present lectures by a 
visiting authority in art and art education. Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art: The Union is reserving the gallery for the de- 
partment’s use. The invited exhibitions of the last six years have 
added much interest to the summer program. This year the 
exhibition will be contemporary painting. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; As- 
sociate Professors Miss Kloepper, Miss Schade; Visiting Lecturer 
Miss Johnson (Madison Public Schools); Instructor Miss Hal- 
verson 


Special Lecturers: Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, (Emeritus pro- 
fessor of physical education for women, formerly chairman of 
the dance division, University of Wisconsin), George V. Bauer 
(Assistant Professor, Physical Education—Men, University of 
Wisconsin), Margaret A. Bourne (Chr., Girls Health and Physical 
Education, Evanston Township High School), John W. Bunn 
(Director of Athletics, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts), Lloyd Johannson (Superviser, Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Racine, Wisconsin), Bonnie Prudden (Hirschland) 
(Director of Institute for Physical Fitness, Inc., White Plains, 
New York) 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION—(Cont.) 


Nore: All courses numbered 100 and over, given in either the 
men’s or the women’s department, are open to both men and 
women. Arrangements for all courses under 100 can be made 
by meeting prerequisites and/or obtaining the consent of the 
instructor. 


Dance: 51, Dance technique (Course 1); 142, The teaching of 
dance to children; 149, Analysis and sequence in the teaching 
of dance; 162, Dance accompaniment—percussion. 


Health Education: Educ. 169, Health information for teachers; 
Educ. 197, Problems and materials in health education. 


Kinesiology: 156, Kinesiology. 
Measurement: 230, Seminar in measurement. 


Motor Development: 284, Seminar in motor development. 


Physical Education Theory, Practice and Technique: 32, Physi- 
cal education theory, practice, and technique. 


Physiology: 121, Physiological effects of motor activity. 
Principles of Movement: 250, Principles of movement. 
Relaxation: 177, Principles of relaxation. 


Research and Independent Study: 180, Independent study; 200, 
Thesis or research; 280, Independent study. 


Workshop: 192, Workshop in physical education (four-week 
course, June 25—July 20. Fee: $35). Special emphasis on Kraus— 
Weber Tests for physical fitness, teaching methods in physical 
education, and recent developments in public school programs 
of physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC COACHING FOR 
MEN 


Professors Nohr (Director), Francis, Rarick, Southworth; Asso- 
ciate Professor Anderson; Assistant Professor Wolf; Visiting Lec- 
turer Holmes (Director of Health and Physical Education, Madi- 
son Public Schools), Special lecturers for one week: Fagan (Sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association), Hein 
(Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha, Wisconsin) 


Curriculum and Methods: 11, Coaching of baseball; 21, Physical 
educational fundamentals; 23, Coaching of basketball; 29, Coach- 
ing of football; 70 (Educ.), The teaching of physical education; 
178, Physical education for elementary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Problems: 168, Organization and admin- 
istration of physical education; 291, Problems in physical edu- 
cation. 


Health Education: 119a, School health examinations; 197 
(Educ.), Problems and materials in health education. 


Measurement: 130, Measurements in physical education. 
Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and leisure-time problems. 


Research and Independent Work: 180, Independent reading; 
280, Independent study; 200, Research in physical education; 
293, Seminar in physical education. 


Workshop: 192, Workshop in physical education (four-week 
course, June 25—July 20. Fee: $35). See above. 


College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Professors Schaars (Chairman), Bakken, Parsons; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Mitchell; Lecturer Parks (Iowa State College, Ames) 


108, Farm management practices; 127, Cooperation; 160, Eco- 
nomic problems in underdeveloped areas; 169, Public admin- 
istration and policy formulation in agriculture; 170, Land tenure 
systems and problems; 180, Special problems; 200, Research; 
262, Research methods. 
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AGRICULTURE—( Cont. ) 


AGRICULTURAL AND EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Associate Professor Bjoraker (Chairman); Professor Kreitlow 


155, Principles of adult education; 168, Rural education—com- 
munity backgrounds; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Professor Duffee (Chairman) 


180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


Associate Professor Kearl (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRONOMY 


Professor D. C. Smith (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Professor Grummer (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Professor Sarles (Chairman); Associate Professor Knight 


1, General survey of bacteriology; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors Elvehjem (Chairman), Johnson, Lardy; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Noda. 


The following staff members will be available to direct gradu- 
ate students: Professors Baumann, Burris, Link, Phillips, Steen- 
bock, Strong; Associate Professors Stahmann, Williams; Assistant 
Professors Anderson, Baldwin, Bock, Hoekstra, Kaesberg 


180, Special problems; 200, Research; 229, Enzymes (lectures); 
230, Enzymes (laboratory). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


Professor Heizer (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY AND FOOD INDUSTRY 


Professor Jackson (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Professor Allen (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Associate Professor McCabe (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 
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AGRICULTURE—( Cont. ) 
GENETICS 


Professors Irwin (Chairman), Crow , 


6, Heredity; 106, Genetics; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search, 


HORTICULTURE 
Professor Combs (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Professor Pound (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
Professor Bird (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Professor Wilkening (Chairman); Lecturer Larson (Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


125, Structure and functioning of American rural society; 180, 
Special problems; 196, Community organization; 200, Research. 


SOILS 
Professor Attoe (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 
Professor Brandly (Chairman) 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


Special Three-Week Session for Agricultural Extension 
Personnel—June 4-23: 


At the request of the Extension Workers of the North Central 
Region, and with the cooperation of the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, a three-week ses- 
sion will be offered. The following courses in Extension Educa- 
tion will be offered: Agriculture and Extension Education 172, 
Development of extension programs; 173, Evaluation of exten- 
sion work; 176, 4-H Club organization and procedure; 178, 
Rural Sociology for extension workers; 182, Extension methods 
in public affairs; 185, Public relations for extension workers; 
190, Farm and home planning; 195, Methods in teaching ex- 
tension education; Agricultural Journalism 171, Extension com- 
munication. For detailed information, write Associate Dean V. E. 
Kivlin, College of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Special Four-Week Session for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture—June 25-July 21. Fee: $35 


A special four-week session of graduate work will be offered for 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Courses to be offered are: 
Agricultural and Extension Education 127, Methods in teaching 
farm shop; 132, Organization and relationship of young people’s 
work to the community; 168, Rural education and community 
backgrounds; Poultry 112, Poultry nutrition and management; 
Agricultural Journalism 119, Farm and home radio programs. 
_ For detailed information, write Associate Dean V. E. Kivlin, 
College of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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School of Commerce 


Professors Fraine, Gaumnitz (Dean), Glaeser, Graner, Hosler, 
Morgan, Ratcliff, Tripp; Associate Professors Fine, Kubly, 
Schuck; Assistant Professors Abramowitz, Bower, Petersen, Stock- 
fisch, Tuttle; Instructors Kessel, Mills, Solberg 

8, Elements of accounting; 9, Intermediate accounting; 31, Busi 
ness statistics; 105, Money and banking; 106, Business communi- 
cation; 109a, Commercial law; 109b, Commercial law; 111, In- 
dustrial management; 112, Marketing methods; 122, Labor prob- 
lems; 137, Corporation finance; 139, Principles of insurance; 142, 
Public utilities; 148, Business policy; 156, International trade; 
164, Office procedures; 170, Retail merchandising; 178, Housing 
and planning problems; 179, Urban land economics; 196, Ad- 
vanced statistical technique; 242, Advanced problems in finance; 
Agric. Econ. 127, Cooperation; Educ. 116, Proseminar: Educa- 
tion in family finance; Educ. 121, Improvement of instruction in 
shorthand and typewriting; Educ. 173, Basic principles in busi- 
ness education; Educ. 238, Seminar in business education; Journ. 
115, Principles of advertising. 


School of Home Economics 


Professor and Associate Dean Zuill 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 
Professor Miss Hussemann; Associate Professor. Miss Donaldson 
122, Organization and administration of institutions; 137, Com- 


munity leadership in nutrition; 235, Seminar in experimental 
foods; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAMILY LIVING 


Professor Miss Dawe; Associate Professor Mrs. Beach 


109, Humanics; 119, Development of the young child in the 
home and nursery school; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 
RELATED ART 

Associate Professor Miss Vandenbergh 


118, Home furnishings 150, Textiles in home furnishings; 1890, 
Special problems. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Associate Professor Miss Jordre 


111, Comparative studies in clothing; 161, Recent developments 
in textiles and clothing; 180, Special problems. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Professor Miss Dalrymple 


154, Advanced course in the teaching of home economics; 288, 
Seminar in home economics education. 

Special Course: Educ. 116, Proseminar: Education in family 
finance. 


- Special Four-Week Session in Home Economics 


A special four-week session for graduates in Home Economics 
will be held June 25-July 20. The courses are: 187, Evaluation 
of current nutrition concepts; 199, Advanced study of the young 
child. Fee: $15. For detailed information, write Miss Frances 
Zuill, Associate Dean, College of Agriculture for Home Eco- 
nomics, Madison 6. 
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The unique setting of the UW campus allows unparalleled recrea- 
tional activity. Swimming and boating are part of the daily rou- 
tine . . . facilities are available for water skiing and sailing. The 
Memorial Union with its shaded, relaxing terrace is headquarters 
for a stop between classes, committee activities, and evening 
dancing; its dining rooms are open to students and faculty and 
their guests. The Summer Prom, the Fashion Show and Water 
Ballet . . . Wisconsin Players recruiting actors, artists and stage- 
hands for summer productions . . . the Wisconsin Hoofers with 
their roster of excursions and outings . . . points of scenic and 
historical interest in the surrounding countryside . . . all these 
contribute to a rich, full summer stay at the University of 
Wisconsin. 






















For further information, write: L. H. Adolfson, Director of 
Summer Sessions, Box 60, Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. The complete bulletin will 
be available in March. Special bulletins in the fields of speech, 
art, guidance and health, physical education for women, Writers 
Institute, Spanish, business education, Latin Workshop, Curri- 
culum Workshop, Reading Institute, English and social studies 
will be mailed upon request. 
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Nominees for 


NEA CONVENTION DELEGATES 


DISTRICT I 
‘Yoivo F. Gustafson, Phillips 
john W. Howell, Washburn 
Lillian Leyson, Merrill 
oy E. Tibbetts, Frederic 


DISTRICT II 


Iden M. Amundson, Plymouth 
ernice Benedict, Manitowoc 
Edward D. Ludwig, Gresham 


DISTRICT III 
Clark G. Anderson, Alma Center 
Donald Field, La Crosse 
Harry W. Jones, Wausau 
Kurt R. Schoenoff, Baraboo 
Ruth Strozinsky, La Crosse 
Theodore Taras, La Crosse 
}. R. Thomas, Loyal 
Marie Thompson, Whitehall 








DISTRICT IV 
Norman Colby, West Bend 
Willard J. Iselin, Racine 
Paul Kaiser, Juneau 
Lorn Matelski, Kenosha 
Edna F. McConathy, Kenosha 
Bert P. Vogel, Union Grove 


DISTRICT V 
H. Ralph Allen, Madison 
Donald C. Hoeft, Jefferson 
Irene Hoyt, Janesville 
Alex Jones, Lancaster 
Mrs. Irwin Kirk, Madison 
Emerson Wm. Manzer, Platteville 
Donald Upson, Janesville 


DISTRICT VI 
Ruth Allen, Milwaukee 
Esther Blom, Shorewood 
Ellen Case, Milwaukee 
Alvin H. Hanson, Milwaukee 
Harold Isleb, Milwaukee 
Edith Luedke, West Allis 
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The district nominees for WEA 
delegates to the NEA con- 
vention at Portland, July 1-6, 
appear on this page. 


WEA members of each district 
may vote for two of the 
persons nominated from their 
respective districts. Write 

the names of two on the 
district ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to district 
boundary in voting. Consult 
map. 


Cut off the entire ballot strip 
and send it to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 

404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, so that 
he will receive it not later 
than March 15, twelve 

o clock noon. 


The WEA Executive Com- 
mittee in December authorized 
payment to delegates of 
roundtrip coach fare from 
their homes to Portland and 
$90 for living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse side of 
this statement. 


Be Sure That the Delegates 
for Whom You Are Voting Are 
Nominees in Your District. 











Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot 
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Vote For 2 In 
Your District 








DISTRICT I . 
een rere mre = z 
DISTRICT II : 

Nip edudidcekedsebaniedanaas : 
ONS ee PO eS = 
DISTRICT HI : 

x 

E 

Be it re ne 3 
DISTRICT IV : 

a PT A : 
- 
eae e y eree 3 
3 

DISTRICT V : 

Be sp wih eae ea ee wa 
cell Ont ci Ri ee 7 
gi 

DISTRICT VI é 
TOM a ha, ‘ 
Os oh ant tng val 0 el 5 








Note: Remember that only the ballots 
which are received in the office of the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by March 15, 12 
o'clock Noon are counted. That date IS 
the deadline. 
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A Part of the Rand McNally Social Studies Program 
BEYOND 

OUR 

BORDERS 


The History and Geography 
of our American Neighbors 











NYSTROM «+ JONES + HARTER 


Canada and Latin America 

BEYOND Our Borpers offers an effective blending of the history and 
geography of our American neighbors—Canada and Latin America . . . 
their lands, their homes, their daily lives, their past and their present. 


History and Geography 

History and geography are blended to tell the story of each country. 
Yet, this integration is achieved without neglecting the fundamentals 
of either subject. 


Color-Relief Maps 


The most striking feature of this book is the new type of map created 
by Rand McNally-—merged relief maps. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY Gidico do, tte 


Accessory Materials for Representative 

BEYOND OUR BORDERS Robert D. Owens 
Student's Workshop P. ©. Box S25 
Teacher's Manual and Key Beloit, Wisconsin 








BASIC SRA PUBLICATIONS 


for you and your students 





SRA INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Primary Mental Abilities, kindergarten through grade 12, 
Results show IQ as well as five separate 
mental abilities. 


SRA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


New Achievement Series for grades 2 through 9. 
lowa Tests of Educational Development for 
grades 9 through 12. 


HELPING HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS .READ BETTER 


A new program manual for teachers and administrators 


to help plan programs of reading-improvement, either within 
English classes, or in special classes. 


For further information concerning these and other SRA publications and services, 


contact Dr. Virgil Henry, 307 West Harris, LaGrange, Illinois. 
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NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers Plans Regional 
Conference, March 15-17 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
cf the National Education Association has 
s*heduled its North Central Regional Con- 
ference at the Nicholet Hotel in Minneapo- 
]s, Mar. 15-17, reports Mary R. LeMay 
of Ottawa, IIl., regional director. 

“Public Education—Our Democratic 
Heritage,” the theme of the Department 
for the current year, will be the title of 
tie address by Elizabeth A. Yank, presi- 
cent of the Department, at the first gen- 
eral session on Friday morning. During the 
morning session Hilda Maehling, acting 
executive secretary of the Department, 
will discuss “Professional Organizations.” 

Friday afternoon’s session will feature a 
talk by Evelyn Casey, chairman of the 
NEA . Legislative Commission, entitled, 
“We Have a Stake in Federal Legisla- 
tion,” which will be followed by discus- 
sion groups. During the evening confer- 
ence participants will hear an address by 
James W. Maucker, president of Iowa 
State Teachers College and member of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, on “What 
Is Our Part in Accreditation,” after which 
members of the Advisory Council will play 
host at an evening of entertainment. 

Highlighting Saturday morning will be 
a symposium concerning cooperation in 
school administration, “We Plan and 
Work Together.” Participants will include 
a school superintendent, a school board 
member, a teacher, a PTA state president, 
a college teacher, and a specialist in the 
field. The conference will conclude Sat- 
urday evening with a banquet and ad- 
dress by a speaker to be announced. 


The purpose of the conference is to help 
the classroom teacher develop his skills as 
an instructor and as an active leader in 
his professional organization. All local as- 
sociations are urged to have representation 
at Minneapolis and all classroom teachers 
are invited to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to attend. 

Ruth A. Strozinsky of La Crosse, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers, assisted in the plan- 
ning of the meeting. 

States included in the North Central area 
are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin State College 
Sponsors World Tour 


Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 
is sponsoring its 11th foreign tour which 
will include visits to some 20 around the 
world countries. The trip, taking between 
55, to 60 days, will be made by plane 
which will give the greatest amount of 


‘time to visit foreign lands. 
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HAVE YOU MADE THAT 
RESERVATION FOR 
AASA BREAKFAST? 


Annually Wisconsin educators and 
friends who attend the AASA con- 
vention in February have breakfast 
together. Scattered as they usually 
are at the convention among the 
thousands of others attending the 
meeting, it provides the only op- 
portunity for Wisconsin educators to 
get together for a social hour and 
to talk shop. This year the break- 
fast will be held in the Traymore 
Room of the Traymore Hotel on 
Tuesday, Feb. 21, at 8:00 A.M. 
Your reservation must be made 
with the WEA Executive Secretary, 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, 
by Feb. 16. The general session 
will not begin until 10:00 A.M. on 
Tuesday which will provide ample 
time for our program, fun and food. 
All are invited, but please make 
your reservation in advance. 














Central WTA Features 
Connor and Schuman 


Forrest Connor, St. Paul superintendent 
of schools, and Frederick L. Schuman, 
professor of government at Williams Col- 
lege, are the principal speakers for the an- 
nual meeting of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association at Wausau, Friday, 
Mar. 2, reports S. J. Paynter of Wausau, 
secretary of the association. Catherine Hef- 
fron, Marshfield Junior High School 





Forrest Connor Frederick L. Schuman 


teacher, is general chairman for the con- 
vention and will preside at the principal 
sessions. 

Dr. Connor, former Kenosha superin- 
tendent of schools, will be remembered by 
many in Wisconsin and since he became 
superintendent at St. Paul in 1949, has 
spoken before several Wisconsin audiences. 

Dr. Schuman has taught at Chicago, 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia and Califor- 
nia universities and during World War II 
was Political Analyst of Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

During the convention the usual sec- 
tional meetings will be held to consider 
specific subjects and subject matter. 


Harrison U. Wood of Racine, 
Former WEA President, Dies 
Suddenly on January 14 


Harrison U. Wood of Racine, 67, WEA 
president for 1945-46, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on Jan. 14. At the time of 
his death he was attending a meeting of 
the Community Chest for which he had 
served as executive director since his re- 
tirement from the principalship of the 
Franklin Junior High School in 1952. He 
had been principal of the junior high for 
31 years and prior to that time he had 





been a classroom teacher for many years. 

Since the WEA was founded a century 
ago, Mr. Wood was the second president 
to serve for a term of two years. His first 
year in 1945 marked the close of World 
War II and because of government restric- 
tions on hotel reservations the association 
had to cancel the 1945 convention. The 
Executive Committee authorized the presi- 
dent and other officers to continue to serve 
for 1946. 

Thruout his career in education he was 
very active in community affairs. After 
serving as president of the local Kiwanis 
Club he was elected district governor of 
the organization, later became a member 
of the international executive board and 
finally served as international first vice 
president. In addition to his service in 
Kiwanis he also held posts of leadership 
in such organizations as the YMCA, Civic 
Music Association, Civilian Defense and 
Chamber of Commerce. He was an edu- 
cator whose constructive influence ex- 
tended beyond the walls of his school 
building to the community in which he 
served. His continued service to the com- 
munity after his retirement from the 
Racine Public School system is evidence 
of his devotion to civic duty. 

Mr. Wood’s character, his devotion to 
family and his significant achievements 
for youth locally as well as on a state and 
national basis stand as a monument to his 
memory. 

The Wisconsin Education Association 
acknowledges with deep appreciation his 
splendid leadership in behalf of teachers. 
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How Do YOU 
Choose 
A Textbook? 


Make a mental list of the factors 
you consider in choosing a new 
textbook. Then turn to page 50 
to see if you're considering all the 
features you have a right to expect 
in the text you pick to help you 
teach your students. 


And for the best in complete text- 
book programs in all major subjects 
all through the grades, 


LOOK TO MACMILLAN! 


Don’t miss seeing these brand 
new Macmillan high school 
textbooks: 


History of a Free People 
1956 Edition 
by Bragdon and McCutchen 


Latin For Americans 


First Book, 1956 Edition 
Second Book, 1956 Edition 


by Ullman and Henry 


The New Basic Science 
by Barnard and Edwards 


The Macmillan English Series 
Primary through High School 


by Pollock and others 


Wisconsin Representatives: 
L. A. BLock 
82314 Main St. 
Watertown 


A. E. MAKHOLM 
616 Washington St. 
Jefferson 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Case and Davis Headline Annual Southern WEA 
Convention in Madison on Friday, February 17 


Harold C. Case and Mrs. Billie Davis 
have been selected as the principal speak- 
ers for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association at Madi- 
son, Friday, Feb. 17. Dr. Case, president 
of Boston University since 1951, will speak 
on the topic, “Freedom Is Never Free.” 
He has a distniguished record of achieve- 
ment as a speaker and as a civic and re- 
ligious leader. In Mar. 1954, he was cited 





Mrs. Billie Davis Harold C. Case 


for “distinguished service in the field of 
human relations” by the National Con- 
ference of Christian and Jews. 


Mrs. Billie Davis has chosen for her 
topic, “A Portrait of Democracy.” She is 
a nationally known speaker for educational 
and religious organizations. Her article, 
“I was a Hobo Kid,” which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, and later re- 
printed in the Reader’s Digest, has done 
much to defend the effectiveness of mod- 
ern public school education. 


During the afternoon, 26 sectional meet- 
ings will be held covering the various 
fields of education. Ten of the groups will 
have luncheons to precede their scheduled 
programs. 


Sheridan Ellsworth, Walworth county 
superintendent of schools, Elkhorn, presi- 
dent of the association, and Douglas 
Brown, Portage superintendent of schools, 
first vice president, will preside at the two 
morning sessions which will run simul- 
taneously at the Capitol and Orpheum 
theaters in Madison. 


At noon the Delegate Assembly will 
have a luncheon meeting at the Evan- 
gelical United Brethern Church to transact 
the business of the association. 


Deans of Women Will Meet 
In Cincinnati, Mar. 22-25 


The 36th annual convention of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
will be held in. Cincinnati, Mar. 22-25, 
according to Mrs. Alberta Sudbrink of 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater. The 
convention theme will be “Freedom and 
Responsibility: Unchanging Values in a 
Changing World.” 


Deans and counselors from all areas of 
education—junior high school, high school, 
college, teachers college, university—will 
hear such speakers as Ethel Alpenfels, 
professor of educational sociology and 
anthropology, New York University; Emily 





Taft Douglas, wife of Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D., Ill.); and Helen Cheney Bailey, asso- 
ciate superintendent, School District of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Alpenfels will speak on 
“The Philosophy of Groups,” and Mrs. 
Douglas will discuss “The Role of Womer: 
in National Affairs Relating to Freedon: 
and Responsibility.” Dr. Bailey’s topic wil! 
be “Balance of Freedom and Responsi 
bility in Faculty, Students, and Commu- 
nity.” 

Doris M. Seward, acting dean 0! 
women, Purdue University, will be ir 
charge of the convention program. M. 
Eunice Hilton, dean, College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, is NADW 
president. 


Moseng Succeeds Munger 
On WEA Executive Com. 


At its Jan. 13 meeting in Milwaukee 
the Executive Committee appointed Lloyd 
Moseng of Racine to represent District IV 
on the WEA Executive Committee. Rob- 
ert Munger of Waukesha, who formerly 
served on the Committee, resigned in or- 
der to work as Locals Consultant for the 
WEA. Mr. Moseng’s appointment expires 
Dec. 31, 1956. 

The Committee also authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to employ the law firm 
of Toebaas, Hart, Kraege and Jackman as 
legal consultants. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union Elects Officers 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
held its twenty-fifth annual meeting on 
Jan. 14, in the WEA office in Madison. 
Frank V. Powell, a charter member, was 
re-elected president for the coming year; 
Calvin Evans of Milwaukee was chosen 
Vice President, and Walter Wittich of 
Madison was named treasurer. In accord- 
ance with By-Laws of the Credit Union, 
H. C. Weinlick, executive secretary of the 
WEA, serves as secretary of the organi- 
zation. 

The report of the Credit Committee 
showed the growth of the Credit Union 
since its organization. It was reported that 
10,747 loans have been granted in the 25 
years, in a total amount. of $2,735,811.17. 
Of this amount, the net loss as of Dec. 31, 
1955, has been $9,322.15, or .0034%. It 
was felt that this is a fine record for Wis- 
consin teachers. 


George Blackman of Cottage Grove was . 


appointed chairman of the Examining 
Committee. Albert Moldenhauer of Stough- 
ton and John Goldgruber of Madison were 
named members of the Committee. E. J. 
McKean, Tomah, was re-elected to the 
Credit Committee for a three-year term. 
Other members of the Credit Committee 
are R. F. Lewis, first assistant state super- 
intendent of schools, and E. G. Wipper- 
man of Columbus. Calvin Evans of Mil- 
waukee was re-elected for a five-year term 
on the Board of Directors. 
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To Live In And Love . . 
From Now Through 
Spring And Summer, Your 


$ 


Fashion Center Suits, 
Second Floor... 
Downtown and 

East Side Stores 
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lenhaven 


Unlined Suit Meticulously 
Tailored Of Rayon 


Flannel 


Spring’s most sprightly 
silhouette, the fitted suit, 
with a shawl collar and 

self fabric fluted trim. 

Misses sizes 10 to 20 

and half sizes 1214 to 

201%. Grey, light blue 

or beige . . . also lilac 
in half sizes only. 
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Reading to Receive More 
Emphasis on “Teacher Time” 


All the programs on “Teacher Time” 
broadcast since Jan. 1 have emphasized 
the subject of reading. In the broadcast 
scheduled for Tuesday, Feb. 14, at 4 P.M., 
flexible grouping will be considered in a 
panel discussion which will include Roger 
Bardwell, elementary school principal, and 
Gladys Muehl, elementary school teacher, 
both of West Bend, and Robert Van 
Raalte and Hardean Peterson, both of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 

The two programs for Feb. 21 and 
Feb. 28 will feature reading programs for 
the high schools. On Feb. 21, “Ways of 
Organizing Reading Programs in High 
Schools” will be discussed and on Feb. 28 
“Instructional Methods and Materials” will 
be the topic. Participants in the two dis- 
cussions include Dorothy Gardner, reading 
teacher, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee; Eileen Severson, reading instruc- 
tor at Nicolet High School, Milwaukee 
County; Mrs. Marie Sanders, high school 
English teacher, West Salem; Russell Mos- 
ley, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; and John Plier, science teacher, 
Omro. 

Mar. 6 will feature “Fostering Good 


WEA and NEA surveys will be presented 
by Leslie Johnson, Sheboygan superin- 
tendent of schools and WEA Welfare 
Committee chairman, Richard A. Siggel- 
kow, UW Teachers Placement Bureau, and 
Charles U. Frailey, WEA research director. 

The subjects and participants of the five 
subsequent broadcasts about the profes- 
sion will appear in the March Journal. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


O. H. Plenzke of Wauwatosa, former 
WEA executive secretary, received an 
award of emeritus membership from Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional educational fra- 
ternity of the University of Wisconsin, at 
the initiation banquet held at the Memo- 
rial Union, Nov. 29. He has been ‘a mem- 
ber of the fraternity since about 1922. 

Einar I. Haugen, chairman of the Scan- 
dinavian area studies of the University of 
Wisconsin, will lecture during the second 
semester at the University of Iceland, 
Reykjavik, on American linguistics and 
language teaching, Scandinavian-American 
culture and linguistic development, and 
the history of Scandinavian languages. It 
is a part of the State Department’s pro- 
gram for promoting Scandinavian-American 
friendships. While there he will do re- 
search on the development of Icelandic 
language in modern times and its relation- 
ship to other Scandinavian languages. 


National Education Association. As chair- 
man of the committee he will guide the 
writing and publication of the annual 
yearbook, which will be published in the 
spring of 1956 and be devoted to “Teach- 
ing in the Small Community.” 

Mrs. Catherine K. Campbell, school 
health consultant with the State Board of 
Health, resigned her position after 15 
years of service with the Board to become 
assistant professor of health education at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. She be- 
gan her new work, Jan. 16. 


The Neighbors By George Clar' 





















Reading Habits and Tastes. c 
Beginning on Mar. 13 will be a series Burton Kreitlow, specialist in rural edu- pee. ’ e 
of six broadcasts about the profession. The cation at the University of Wisconsin, has " — oe Dg . —_— — uN i tell 
first one will deal with the timely subject been named chairman of the committee on i aa Le ee a ee ee ee € 
of “Teachers’ Salaries and Economic publications and constructive studies in Ravel ad ene ne 
Trends.” Latest facts and figures from the Department of Rural Education of the ( CE ee Tak Mace dhe legge inal 
r 
Si 
March 12, 1956 is the deadline for entries in The Milwaukee Journal P 
hA Student A iti ; 
12th Annual Student Art Calendar Competition ts 
fi 
This year, talented student-artists of ings will be reproduced in black and 
Wisconsin have a new opportunity white in The Journal’s 1957 calendar. Si 
to win recognition for their work oO 
through The Milwaukee Journal Stu- en ” 50 owen AWARE WH- | 
dent Art Calendar Competition. NERS will receive The Journal’s 
; ney : BRONZE PALETTE AWARD. 
An extensive expansion in the list of 
awards now brings the total to 86— Wisconsin schools will find the com- 
36 more than in previous years. Of petition an excellent art class project 
these 86 awards— for, in addition to providing special | 
EACH OF SIX MAJOR PRIZE WIN- rewards for meritorious work, the The Milwaukee lit 
NERS will receive a $100 U. S. Sav- competition points talented young ar- pela <( 
ings Bond, Blue Ribbon, Major Award tists toward a specific goal with every to 
Certificate and—the paintings will be opportunity to exercise imagination, “6g 
reproduced in full color in The talent and creative ability to the es 
Journal’s 1957 calendar. fullest. . 
uf 
EACH OF 30 HONORABLE MENTION If your school has not received entry me 
WINNERS will receive The Journal’s blanks and rules, or if you need addi- | 
SILVER PALETTE AWARD, Honor- tional entry blanks, write or call for “A 
able Mention Ribbon and-—the paint- them without delay. sus 
“6 
e : ple 
The Milwaukee Journal The Milwaukee 
° . Journal’s Bron 
333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. pe tact 
oO 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


**Molly Grows Up”’...first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
“It’s So Much Easier When You Know’. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

**How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 

Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

___New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” 


Record speed desired: 
Date wanted 





with sound without sound 
Record: ___ 16", __12”, ___Univ. 12” 





___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly 





Tr??? 


Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 





The following booklets: 
——‘“Growing Up and Liking It!” 
——‘Sally and Mary and Kate 


Wondered” 


—_‘“‘It’s So Much Easier When You 


Know” 


——‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


O One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene.” 











Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
School 
Street 
City State 








(oFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S. a.) 
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HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


expands healthy 
patterns of living 


This completely new Health Action 
Series is prepared by experts in 
health education. Their special qual- 
ifications meet today's needs in this 


Stiles Tells Educators 
Teaching Is Great Art 


Teaching is an art, and the good teacher 
is a great artist, Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the UW School of Education, told music 
educators attending the annual Mid-Win- 
ter Music Clinic at Madison, Jan. 9. Ad- 
dressing the men 
and women attend- 
ing the clinic spon- 
sored by the UW 
School of Music and 
the Extension Divi 


vital subject. 


CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 


Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 


© EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND 
SAFETY HABITS 

© HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

® UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

@ COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


sion, he explained fe 
“The good teache: 
is a great artist, for 
he is entrusted wit! 
the application o 
his artistic talent pl 
upon the eager im th 
pressionable mind he 
of Democracy’s most precious heritag< 

its future generations. No other professio1 h 
gives greater responsibility and greate ‘0 
opportunity.” to 





As an art, teaching relies on scientifi 
cally established principles to promot: 
learning, but the quality of the teachin; 
itself is determined by the creativeness 
ingenuity, depth of understanding, initia 
tive, and insights of the individual teacher 
Dean Stiles continued. 


Ask our representative to show you these books 
or write direct for description and samples. 








“The effects of teaching, like other arts G 

BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ” PUBLISHERS are frequently subtle and difficult to ap a 
1900 N. Narragansett ® Chicago 39, Ill. praise, but at the same time may be long ley 
lasting. The way the teacher teaches not Mee 








—| only determines whether students wil! 
master necessary skills and become familia 
with significant areas of knowledge; it in- 
fluences, also, attitudes, appreciations, thé 
values, behavior—the total outlook of the 
child toward his learning and living.” 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


According to Dean Stiles, good teach- De 
ers study intensively and objectively the Ke 
children they teach—as individuals and Co 
as groups; create a healthy group rap- ser 
port; provide a stimulating environment on 
in the classroom and make available a ice 
variety of resources adapted to the type che 
of learning desired and the maturity of city 
the student; guide the actual learning of } 
x students; and work cooperatively with No 
Consider these heatwres : parents, other teachers and community pee: 

groups. ver 

“Because teaching is an art, its efficient 
application is achieved only thru continu- 
ous study, hard work, and the critical ap- NEI 
praisal of one’s efforts. One may be a good 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


~e 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


se goon 
can eens OM - 











teacher today, and a poor teacher tomor- I 

@ Easy to read and understand row. After becoming efficient teachers, we the 

@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice will continue to be good teachers only thru a 

—includes an abundance of problems intense concentration upon this objective, is 

Dean Stiles concluded. wit 

TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS the 

PRACTICE BOOKS » ANSWER Books || WEA Honor Roll ~ 

Add these school systems to your WEA vile 

‘ Honor Roll for 100% membership in the | 
Write for [ A ; D [ A W B R 0 T i E Ke S WEA. We congratulate them for their pro- w. 
FREE fessional spirit. Cex 
ARITHMETIC RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS se val 
ilas County dres 

WALL CHART Summit, N. J. @ Palo Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas ©@ Atlanta, Ga. Walworth County _the 
Winnebago County 192 
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Signe Corneliuson Named 
Kenosha Woman of Year 


A panel of three male judges represent- 
ing government, industry and the church 
chose Signe Corneliuson, director of cur- 
riculum of the public schools as Kenosha 
\Voman of the Year for 1955. The com- 
inittee made the selection from more than 
« hundred local women nominated for the 
jionor. 

“People from all walks of life recog- 
‘ize her usefulness,” said the committee 
in explaining its decision. “We get the 
ieeling that if she were removed from the 
ommunity she would be sadly missed. 
She seems to be all things to all people 
in the best possible sense.” 

Ballots nominating Miss Corneliuson 
praised her for her self-sacrificing life for 
the schools, the youth and the community, 
beyond the normal duties of her position. 

As director of curriculum in Kenosha 
he acts as leader in determining the 
‘ourse of study in the public schools, helps 
to choose textbooks, works with commit- 
ees of teachers, and follows thru with 
classroom visits to determine the ade- 
quacy of the materials. 

Before joining the staff of the Kenosha 
Public Schools in 1937 Miss Corneliuson 
was supervisor of practice teachers and 
taught methods courses at the Racine- 
Kenosha Rural Normal School at Union 
Grove. With the exception of a two-year 
period as acting principal of the McKin- 
ley Junior High School she has served 
continually as director of curriculum. 

In addition to her professional services 
work her community service was a factor 
in the selection. She has been active in 
the Girl Scouts and was president of its 
council for three years. She was first presi- 
dent of the Quota Club, once headed 
Delta Kappa Gamma, is chairman of the 
Kenosha County Chapter of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, has 
served on the Community Fund Board, is 
on the board of the Kenosha Family serv- 
ice and the American Red Cross and is 
chairman of the Junior Red Cross of the 
city. 

Miss Corneliuson is a graduaate of 
Northern Michigan College at Marquette 
and has a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


NEWS Briefs 


Each Tuesday morning a member of 
the staff of the Green Bay Public Schools 
is interviewed on the “Word to the Wives” 
program on station WJPG. It is giving the 
homemakers a chance to get acquainted 
with the teachers and their work. To fur- 
ther inform Green Bay’s citizens about 
their schools the Public School Times is 
a four-page publication issued to tell the 
people about education in the city. 

Hartford dedicated its new $600,000 
Lincoln Grade School on Nov. 13 with 
George E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, giving the main ad- 
dress. C. E. Nodolf has been principal of 


_the elementary schools of Hartford since 


1929, 
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READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


for Grades 1 through 3 


Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by the Word- 
Group Method, with all words grouped according to ease and effec- 
tiveness of teaching and learning. Develops understanding and use of 
words in story context. Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of 
capitalization and punctuation. Provides abundant review, reteaching, and 
testing activities in spelling and related language-usage skills. Contains a 
complete guide-book program for each grade. 


NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


for Grades 1 through 6 


Recognizes differences in learning ability and is especially prepared to 
meet them. It contains separate teaching plans in each grade for superior, 
average, and immature pupils. These plans, outlined in the Teacher’s 
Guidebooks, set up standards of achievement commensurate with a child’s 
ability to learn. 


Kou, Petersten aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

















RAIL TRAVEL 


tmplon 
, Orient 


EXPRESS 


This internationally famous train 

flashes across sixteen countries on its way 

to the fabulous and colorful civilizations of 
the mysterious East. It carries First and Second 
class only. Single and double berth compart- 
ments at night Wagons -Lits International 
Sleeping Car Company, and sitting rooms dur- 
ing the day, with a dining car (Wagon-Restau- 
rant) catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
official languages for the entire distance are 


French and English. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
NATIONAL 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
RAILROADS - 
7 °RENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. W-1 
Please send me free Mises 
the new illustrated ' Mldeass 
booklet “France. . City 
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SLOW 
LEARNERS 


THE ONLY 
GRADED 
CORRECTIVE 
READING 
SERIES 





A unique series, designed specifically for 
corrective reading programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is placed 
upon creating high interest appeal for the 
low ability reader and developing reading 
confidence. 

Fifteen authentic, colorful, historical 
biographies of famous American heroes. 

For busy classroom teachers to aid in 
formulating an effective reading program: 
the authoritative Handbook on Corrective 
Reading for entire series and the compre- 
hensive Teacher’s Guide Book for each title. 











Edited by Br. Emmett A. Betts, Directer Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, 


Send for Free 17 x 22" four-color historic U.S. 
Trails Map and brochure concerning this graded 
corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11 
DEPT. 23 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES OFFERS 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF CORRECTIVE READING— 


1. Down-to-earth approach to learner interest 
2. Specific guidance on thinking and comprehension 
3. Practical help on phonics 

















WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 




















A HANDBOOK 
FOR 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


Prepared by the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and published by 
the Wisconsin Education Association for teacher-education 
institutions, inservice education, and interested citizens 
who want to know about EDUCATION in WISCON- 
SIN. Some schools are buying a copy for each teacher. 
Order yours from 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


$1.25 per copy. 25% discount on orders of 6 or more 











School Boards Association 
To Meet in Atlantic City 


The National School Boards Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic 
City, Feb. 16-18. It will precede the an- 
nual AASA Convention which begins on 
Feb. 18. 

Almost 1,500 board members, admin- 
istrators, and guests representing a quar- 
ter of a million school board officials thru- 
out the United States will attend the meet- 
ing which has as its underlying theme. 
“School Boards Look Ahead.” 

The NSBA is the national association 
representing all the state school board as- 
sociations, and, therefore, is one of the 
key groups which must tackle, .at the 
grassroots level, the many broad and com- 
plex problems facing our schools today. 

General sessions of the convention will 
reflect this interest and responsibility as 
delegates take up such topics as: “Explor- 
ing New Approaches to the Problems of 
Education”; “Challenges from Community, 
State and White House Conferences”; and 
“The Challenge Applied to Regions.” 


Educational TV Produces 
Impressive Record in °55 


Educational television became possible 
for some 39,000,000 Americans in 1955 as 
the total of Educational TV stations ex- 
panded from eight telecasting 197 hours a 
week in 1954 to 18 on the air with some 
340 hours weekly, according to a report 
issued in Jan., 1956, by the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision. 

Prospects for 1956 are bright. Outlets 
are slated to begin operation in Denver 
and Memphis early in the year and six 
other stations are under construction with 
on-the-air targets in 1956. These stations 
will bring some 46,000,000 people within 
educational TV broadcast range. 
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“Still principal 

of P.S. 542” 











(Reprinted by permission of Mr. Chon Day and 
This Week magazine. Copyright 1954 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corp.) 
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WASCD Chooses Officers 
At Stevens Point Session 


The Wisconsin Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development elected 
officers for 1956 at its meeting at Wiscon- 
in State College, Stevens Point, on Jan. 16. 
Martha Mattson, director of elementary 
curriculum, Wausau, was named president 
o succeed Wm. Brandt, Wisconsin State 
Jollege, Milwaukee. 


Edythe Sanderman, elementary super- 
visor, Menasha, and Hazel Thatcher, super- 
rising teacher, Outagamie County, Apple- 
on, were elected first and second vice 
wresidents. Laura Amundson, elementary 
supervisor, Chippewa Falls, was chosen 
ecretary, and Agnes Hanson, Wood 
Sounty supervisor, Wisconsin Rapids, 
reasurer. 


At the Stevens Point meeting Rodney 
Tillman, associate secretary from the ASCD 
office in Washington, D. C., led the group 
in the discussion of two topics, “The Scope 
and Function of ASCD,” and the area of 
‘Action Research.” 


NCCJ Plans Brotherhood 
Week for February 19-26 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews urge the observance of Brother- 
hood Week, Feb. 19-26. The objectives 
of the special week are to promote justice, 
amity and understanding between races 
and religions. 


“If intergroup attitudes and habits of 
action are to be changed from hostility 
and conflict, that change will result from 
the activities of those agencies which cre- 
ate attitudes,” advises Maurice H. Terry, 
Wisconsin Regional Director of NCCJ. 


Suggested programs are offered and 
selected material is available as a basis 
for school programs and various types of 
community activities. Write to National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 759 
N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, for 
information. 


WHA-TV Offers Arithmetic 
Series for School Viewing 


“Figure It Out” is the title of a new 
series of in-school television now being 
offered over WHA-TV, Channel 21. It is 
an experimental project in which Madison- 
area schools are participating. 


Sara A. Rhue, arithmetic specialist in 
the UW School of Education, has planned 
and presents the telecasts, designed to 
stimulate interest in numbers and to show 
how they developed thru the centuries. 
Included are programs dealing with 
Egyptian number pictures, Greek number 
letters, Roman numerals, Hindu—Arabic 
numbers, matching—computing—computa- 
ng measurements, fractions and number 
un. 


The telecasts which are on the air Fri- 
day mornings at 10:30 o'clock are pro- 


- vided by the Wisconsin School of the Air 


as a supplement to teaching. 
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Iu the new Winston Anrithmeiic Program, 


you will find a variety of material to challenge the gifted learner. 
Here is one type—the arithmetic puzzle: 


2? 
27| 22? 
81 


54 
54 


(From grade 6) 





Only Winston’s program for individual differences does as much 
to challenge the gifted learner as it does to help the slow learner. 





The new Winston Health Series-- 


offers challenge, fun and interest for the learner as well as tech- 
niques and procedures for the teacher. Yet, these beautiful texts 
are loaded with health facts. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


State Representative 
A. L. LANDIS, 254 Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 











Protect those eyes with... i 


ALL AMERICAN *_ 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 











Extra — all-metal frame 


aflonnn nose piece 


Ends covered to 

7 protect other 
players 
Designed for 


Safety prescription 
rough treatment 


lenses with high 


Expansible, adjustable 
base curve 


“GLASS GARD”* headband 


nme bengonse 


Complete Laboratories 
Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 


Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 


SS Executive Offices +« Minneapolis, Minn. 

















SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of 
employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer 
months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide 
variety of organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, dude 
ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, summer 
resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instructions are given 
on how to apply. The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 


To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
I enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory #14. 
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County Superintendents Position Is Being Studied 
To Determine Function Under Reorganization Plans 


County superintendents of schools in 
Wisconsin have responded 100% to the 
thorough study of their jobs now being 
made by a research team at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and have even made 
suggestions which would modify their 
own jobs. 

The study was launched more than a 
year ago to determine if the present edu- 





cational set-up is giving Wisconsin tax- 
payers the most value for their educa- 
tional dollar. Changing school districts, 
rising enrollments, and public desire for 
more and better education inspired county 
superintendents to request the survey. 
The principal questions demanding an- 
swers are these: Is some type of admin- 





WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 


Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid / 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 


teaching science, nature and the natural 


resources of our country. Accompanied by 


90-page illustrated booklet. 


e This booklet, which the chil- 


Above shows box of specimens included with the 
Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 414 x 744" contains 18 
different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 
quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, etc. 


dren can read themselves, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 


provides factual material about each one 
of the specimens—some of them millions 
of years old. .\t is ca'ted “For Pebble Pups”. 


This authoritative booklet is a basic help 
in working out a science or nature study unit. 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


Information 1s given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simpie but necessary equipment. 


WRIGLEYS 
H CHEWING GUM 
— 





Here’s easy way fo relax! 


Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
sends out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
above) including 90-page booklet For PEBBLE 
pups—a handy, junior collecting guide. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


AS-160 








istrative unit between the state and local 
districts needed? If it is, is the present or- 
ganization of the county superintendency 
satisfactory in providing the best possible 
education program for Wisconsin chil- 
dren, or would some other form of organi- 
zation be more effective? 


“We have been much impressed by the 
objective way in which the superintend- 
ents have answered both written and oral 
questions,” Burton W. Kreitlow, chairman 
of the design committee for the study, re- 
veals. “Rather than being so concerned 
about their jobs that they want to cling to 
the status quo, they have been outspoken 
in making suggestions that, if adopted, 
would make major changes in the nature 
of their positions.” 


The study is coordinated by George E. 
Watson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Russell T. Gregg of the 
UW School of Education. In addition to 
Kreitlow the committee includes Ralph E. 
Jolliffe and William C. Kahl of the State 
Department of Education, LeRoy Peterson 
and Gregg, and Project Associates Norbert 
Nelson and Howard Heding of the UW 
School of Education. 

At the same time that county superin- 
tendents were analyzing their own jobs, 
local school administrators in their areas 
were evaluating the extent of the super- 
intendents educational leadership and the 
value of the innovations they had intro- 
duced. They also gave their frank opin- 
ions on the value of the office of the 
county superintendency to their localities. 


Groups which are cooperating with the 
superintendents in their study are the 
Wisconsin Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Rural-Urban Community Schools 
Association, Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Wisconsin Town 
Boards Association, and the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association. The Midwest 
Administration at the University of Chi- 
cago is financing the study. 

The policy committee for the study in- 
cludes Clifford M. Barnard, superintend- 
ent, Columbia County; John Howell, super- 
intendent, Bayfield County; and Michael S. 
Kies, superintendent, Milwaukee County, 
for the Wisconsin County Superintendents 
Association; Homer E. DeLong, superin- 
tendent of schools, Eau Claire, for the 
Wisconsin ‘Association of School Admin- 
istrators; Melvin C. Schmallenberg, super- 
intendent, Black River Falls, for the Rural- 
Urban Community Schools Association; 
and Floyd E. Wiegan, supervisiing prin- 
cipal, Brillion, for the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 











“Try to remember, Miss Brogger; you're 
here to supervise the play, not to win all 
the games!”’ 


February 1956 
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“Hidden College’ Operates 
In 54 Wisconsin Counties 


A “hidden college” only eight years old 
yperates unseen and practically unnoticed 
in Wisconsin with a part-time faculty of 
99, a student body of 2,298 and a cam- 
pus in 54 counties. The entire collegiate 
program is self-supporting. 

Almost all of the students commute to 
the far-flung classes of the State College 
extension program which is the hidden 
institution. Some students drive more than 
100 miles to class and the college teachers 
travel a weekly trek more than equal to a 
trip from New York to San Francisco. 

The college extension classes are in 
psychology, guidance, methods of teach- 
ing and 36 other education areas. But 
teachers in service who make up most of 
the students, are also taking courses in 
English literature, history, geography, art, 
speech and 22 other academic subjects. 

Classes average 23 students in size and 
the classroom is generally in the public 
high school in a community centrally lo- 
cated among interested students. 

In 1947 the State College Board of 
Regents authorized the off-campus courses 
with the stipulation that receipts from stu- 
dent fees should finance the entire 
program. Students pay a fee for credit 
courses. 

Most of the students are Wisconsin ele- 
mentary teachers working toward the 
bachelor of arts or science degree. Classes 
are scheduled at night or on Saturday 
so that the students can attend and still 
teach in their home communities. Failures 
are infrequent among the students who 
are a little older and often more desirous 
of learning and earning a degree than 
their fellow students on the college 
campus. 

The “hidden college” extension program 
is given much of the credit for improving 
the general level of Wisconsin’s teachers 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


New Council Takes Place 
Of Citizens Commission 


The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools which was organized 
in May, 1949, to support public education 
terminated its work in behalf of the pub- 
lic schools in January and was succeeded 
by the National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools. To climax the six years of 
service in support of public education the 
National Citizens Commission held _ its 
final workshop to evaluate their efforts 
and to pass the torch on to the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

The final dinner meeting in New York 
was addressed by Dr. James B. Conant, 
ambassador to Germany, who told the 
audience that “Ideas are a dime a dozen 

. what is lacking is someone who can 
take an idea and give it concrete form.” 

Roy E. Larson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission, was credited 
as the one who gave concrete form thru 
the efforts of the Commission. 

Temporary chairman of the new Na- 


_ tional Citizens Council for Better Schools 


is Ralph K. Gottshall, president of the 
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Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. In 
addressing the group the new chairman 
said that many of the members who had 
served in the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for Public Schools would continue in 
the new organization. Henry Toy, Jr., will 
continue to serve as executive director. 


Regional College Health 
Conference Is Scheduled 


A regional follow-up of the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on College Health held 
in New York in May, 1954, will be held 
Mar. 2-3, at the Moraine Hotel, High- 
land Park, Ill. It will include representa- 
tives from Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The program is being designed to at- 


tract college presidents, deans, physicians, 
nurses, health educators, physical educa- 
tors, counselors and selected students. 
Topics have been developed to cover all 
areas of the college health program. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
assumed the leadership in pulling together 
the many groups interested in college 
health on the national level for the 1954 
meeting, and is assisting the tuberculosis 
associations of the midwestern states in 
planning the regional conference. 

Warren Southworth, Dr. P. H., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Mrs. Catherine Camp- 
bell, State Board of Health; and Elizabeth 
L. Ryan, director of health education, Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, are 
serving on the executive committee for 
the Conference. 











| Macky 344 
| University of Colorado, 


Please send me your Summer Session 


MING)  Wcchscksiusscatnconnesnientan 


Typical 
Residence Hall 
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COLORADO ROCKi 


Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities. 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced 


degrees. 


In Boulder, in view of snow-capped peaks; within 
easy walking distance of mountaintrails, streams; 
27 miles from Denver; 34 miiles from scenic Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


800 Courses leading to undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees. Excellent study facilities; well- 
equipped laboratories, classrooms; 800,000-vol- 
ume library. 


Lecture Series by world's leading scientists; 
summer-long Creative Arts Program; drama; 
concerts by world-renowned artists; arts and 
crafts exhibits; symphony concerts in Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre; Central City Opera. 


Invigorating summer climate. Bright days and 
comfortably cool nights, ideal for study. 


UNIVERSITY 


Mountain Recreation. A well-organized program 
for enjoyment of summer students. Weekend 
hikes, guided mountain climbs; bus trips over 
spectacular mountain highways; nature tours: 
steak fries; square dances, and other planned 
activities. 


Tuition Fees determined by number of credit 
hours carried. Full 10-week study program aver- 
ages $52 for Colorado residents: $10! for non- 
residents. For either 5-week term, $33 or $63 


Attractive Accommodations in handsome Univer- 
sity residence halls. Typical room and board, $!9? 
per week. Students may also live off-campus in 
approved housing. 


of COLORADO 


1956 SUMMER SESSION... 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18-July 20; July 24-August 25 
Registration: First Term, June 15-16; Second Term, July 23 


FILL 
IN 
BELOW 


Dean of the Summer Session 


Boulder, Colorado credit); 


Bulletin. 
Your Name 
St. & No 








A variety of workshops and conferences will supple- 
ment the regular academic program of the 1956 Summer 
Session. These include the Curriculum and Instruction Work- 
shop which will be offered in three separate sections: 
June 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 (6 hours 
July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit), 
shop offering opportunity for special study in such fields 
as curriculum, administration and supervision, guidance, 
evaluation, 

Other workshops will include the Junior College Work- 
shop (June 18-July 20—3 hrs. credit) «concerned with spe- 
cial interests and needs of junior college teachers. 





each work- 


arts and crafts, etc. 





How Do YOU 
Choose A Texthook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not 
illustrate your method of choosing a text! 
You are aware of the many important ele- 
ments that should be present in the text 
you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive 
format, durable binding, appealing page 
design, and strong legible type. You are 
entitled ‘o the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well 
as accurate information in which you can 
have confidence. These features, along 
with the most modern and effective teach- 
ing aids available, are the elements which 
have built the Macmillan reputation for 
over a half-century of textbook publishing. 
Macmillan texts are planned with you in 
mind; they are designed to help you teach. 


See for yourself— 
—————inquire about 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 


WHIPPLE & JAMES BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 


YOUR HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 


MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 


The Macmillan Company 
2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
SEES EAI I ERT GM ERE 
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WEA Financial Summary 
December 1955 


$ 96,142.01 
10,555.57 


Balance Dec. 1 
Receipts 


Expenditures 


Balance Jan. 1, 1956 ....$ 92,324.65 

Other Accounts: 
Bonds—par value 
Life Membership Fund 
Retirement Reserve 


... .$127,000.00 
2,900.26 


$130,636.18 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Jan. 13, 1956 
Summary—1955 Committee 


Accepted Treasurer's report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Received the annual Audit Report 
of Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
on WEA membership of 26,738 for 
1955, which is an all-time high. 

The Secretary was authorized to 
hire help to maintain the property 
on Gorham Street, if and when, the 
WEA becomes the owner. 

Action on the Outstanding School 
Board Member Award for 1956 was 
taken. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 13, 1956 
Summary—1956 Committee 


Appointed the WEA President, 
Past President, President-Elect, Ist 
Vice-President, Executive Secretary, 
NEA Director (State), Wisconsin 
member of NEA Resolutions Com- 
mittee and the Treasurer as dele- 
gates to the Portland NEA conven- 
tion with expenses as provided for 
state delegates. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to employ Toebaas, Hart, 
Kraege and Jackman as legal con- 
sultants for the WEA. 

Voted to employ Edward D. 
Brown, Jr. of Chicago as WEA 
actuary. 

Accepted Mr. Munger’s resigna- 
tion as member of the Executive 
Committee from District IV and 
unanimously appointed Lloyd Mo- 








MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 1 through 8 


Special features of this program: 
It is a program with depth. Pre- 
paratory and follow-up activi- 
ties make each step meaningful. 


It is a rich program. The variety 
of the activities challenges each 
pupil to the limit of his abilities. 


It is a skillfully organized pro- 
gram. Each new learning is 
taught and retaught in different 
ways. 


It is an interesting program. 
Text and illustrations deal with 
real things from everyday life. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS— 
unique guides with facsimile 
pages from the pupils’ books. 


Workbooks, progress tests, and 
achievement tests, grades 3-8. 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
ARITHMETIC 


A methods book for teachers 
by Robert Lee Morton. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Representative: E. M, REED 
2132 Swan Boulevard, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 
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seng of Racine to fill the unexpired 
erm. 

Agreed to furnish 500 Wisconsin 
Teacher Handbooks to the Execu- 
ive Secretary for use and distribu- 
ion with the Department of Public 
nstruction. 

H. C. WEIN.IcK 
Executive Secretary 


"YOURS for the Asking” 


Be the first in your school to use the 
iew material offered by the advertisers in 
‘he Journal. Sometimes not all the attrac- 
‘ive offerings are listed in this column, so 
watch the advertisers’ own copy. In using 
the coupon below, please print your name, 
iddress and title. 


77. Train Display Streamer. A_ display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded 
for filing, printed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains, in color. One 
copy only per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


78. Helpful materials for menstrual edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 


78a “You're a Young Lady Now’ is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

78b “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions and 
other teaching aides. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Cellucotton Division) 


79. Aids to help teach menstrual hygiene. 
Indicate quantities of booklets desired for 
each age level. 


79a “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 


79b “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation) 


80. “This... . Is How It Is”’—what to ex- 
pect when you make the switch from high 
school campus to the Army team. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 


81. “Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life’—a folder for high school 
principals, career guidance counselors and 
teachers. (Department of the Army) 


82. For Pebble Pups. As fully explained 
in the Wrigley ad in this issue, this 90- 
page booklet, with 26 pages of photo- 
graphs, helps identify and classify rocks 
and minerals. It goes beyond being a basic 
help in studying science, and nature, it 
starts youngsters on a lifetime hobby and 
awakens them to the fun to be found in 
the study of geology and mineralogy. In- 
cluded also is a box, 4144” x 714” contain- 
ing 18 different rocks and minerals, accu- 
rately labeled. Cost for booklet and speci- 
men box $1.25. No C.O.D.’s. Send $1.25 
with order. (Chicago Natural History Mu- 


* seum) 
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"A GOOD WORD" 
“SPLENDID COOPERATION" 





MRS. EMIL WINBERG 
GLENWOOD CITY, WISCONSIN 
P. O. BOX NO. 157 


January 6, 1956 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


613-616 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


I am very grateful to Washington National for the splendid 
way in which you responded to my claim. 


It is certainly a comfort during serious illness to know that 
there is some income to tide one over. Little did I realize that, 
when I went for surgery, serious complications would set in and 
prolong my stay at the hospital and my recovery at home. 


I have praised your splendid cooperation to fellow workers 
and will always speak a good word for your company. 


Thanking you very sincerely, 


I remain, 
/s/ Frieda Winberg 
FRIEDA WINBERG 














WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., Evanston, Ill. 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS: When your need arises, 


we'd like to cooperate with and receive a good 
word from you, too!! 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


Washington National Ins. Co. 
613 Gay Blidg., Madison 3, Wis. or 
Executive Offices—Evanston, Ill. 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 











TEACHERS! 

A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 

y sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 

Teachers Agency Albert management for 


three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





HUFF Leeman AGENCY 
Mneiee N.A.T.A. 
ALASKA, HAWAII, all the WEST 

Opportunities unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
41 Years Placement Service 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—36th Year 


LOOKING for a change of scene, 
maybe? Then consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 £. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 























Wisconsin Student Records 
«-~ EE es 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 55 Years of Service to Schools 


12 South Carroll Street S Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Tove SUMMER STUDY in 


Olson’s Campus Tours present ‘ 


‘Snaly escortad ALL earense Pours OB ses 
offering YOU the greatest values in a Pay gp scot onc enn +4 
cong wh ser ns ee the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 

: ; the 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, wie evoges, Jour n — 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, Offered by colleges and universities, these 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
today for folders CS-56. service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
1N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. up, includes everything from New York back 
or your local to New York. 


Oison's travel agent. ST Uv DY AB R OAD 
AMPUS O>- tw conroaat &o 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


























eee PET M DORE ITS 


AROUND THE WORLD TOUR Private Motor Car Trips of Europe 


July and Aug. $1700 
all inclusive 





and 
Air or Sea Tours to Hawaii 


For information and reservations, 
write 


Write: C. Daggett, State College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


Evansville, Wisconsin 














[Seah Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year 
Chicago 1, Illinois of 1955-56 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


vi. da. Tb. 79a. Tb. 80, 81.. -82(125). 83. $9. 80.. SL. 
9. 10. Lz. 

Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Address 





83. How to Apply for a Summer Job-— 
supplies information on the types of or- 
ganizations thruout the United States that 
seek extra help during the summer months 
One copy to a teacher. Not available after 
May 1. (National Directory Service) 


89. Europe 1956. No pictures. Just a com 
pact brochure outlining the itinerary of « 
tour to Europe, especially planned fo: 
young people between the ages of 21 anc 
29. (Don Robertson Tours, Inc.) 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in color 
with its charming cover and inside illus 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs contains 
much helpful information on what to se 
and look for in various regions of France 
(French National Railroads) 


91. 1956 E. B. F. Catalog of over 1,000 
films and filmstrips, is designed as a work- 
ing tool for everyday use by classroom 
teachers. Well indexed, according to sub- 
ject matter. Colorfully illustrated. 40 
pages, size 1014 x 1314. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) 


9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3,500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and illus- 
trated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley Cardy Com- 
pany) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 
12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
scchool clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


14. New four-color map of historic U. S. 
Trails and Information on the graded cor- 
rective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 


51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24-page 
well illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
Illustrations show the different type of in- 
stallations in actual classrooms. (American 
Seating Co.) 


54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46-51 days, 8-country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from March thru September. Tour cost 
$1,385 and up. 


< 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


68. Speech Correction Guide. This valu- 
able chart helps you give your children a 
speech survey to check articulatory diff- 
culties, such as substitutions, omissions and 
distortions of speech sounds. It gives you 
the words and sentences which you cam 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you what 
to listen for, how to take corrective meas- 
ures for the different faulty “sound” hab- 
its. There are suggested classroom speech 
activities; space is provided for your notes. 
(Webster Publishing Co.) 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed by 
teacher committees under the directign of 
Walter Wittich, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin. They 
are available thru the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction or other film rental libraries or 
may be purchased from your specialists. 








People of Spain (Sound; BLOW; 16 min.; 
$2.50; Use: Eur. Hist., S, C; Soc. St., 
I, J; World Hist., S) 


Starts by locating Spain geographically 
ind giving highlights of its history. Shows 
nfluences of the various waves of people 
‘vho have occupied and controlled Spain. 
Jiscusses its geography and traces its 
industrial growth. (EBF) 


Gossip (Sound; BOW; 14 min.; $2.50; 
Use: Citizenship, J, S; Guid., J, S; 
Clubs, J, A) 


Allows one to see and understand a 
ituation in which gossip is spread and 
results in unfair and unfortunate circum- 
stances. Uses a Pep Club election and the 
purchasing of a birthday gift as the basis 
of presenting the idea. (YA) 


Here’s How We Print (Sound; B&W; 9 
min.; $1.75; Use: Lang. Arts, P, 1) 


Follows a youngster into a print shop 
where he sees a printer setting various 
types and operating a hand-fed job press. 
Ends by comparing the process to the 
boy’s rubber stamp set. (Cooper Top 
Films) 


Art Begins at Home (Sound; Color; 5 
‘min.; $2.00; Use: Art, P, I; Teach., C, 
A; Clubs, J, A) 


Shows how a parent can get children 
to have fun at home by doing such things 
as design printing with vegetables, 
sponges and other common _ materials; 
finger painting, painting with brushes and 
making murals. (Bailey) 


Completion of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad (You Are There Series) (Sound; 
B&W; 27 min.; $3.50; Use: Soc. St., J; 
U. S. Hist., 8, C; Clubs, J, A) 


Takes one to the actual scene of the 
final linking of the East and the West by 
rail at Promontory Point, Utah, on May 
10, 1869. Gives details of the event and 
background for understanding its signifi- 
cance. (YA) 


First Major Test of Penicillin (You Are 
There Series) (Sound; B&W; 27 min.; 
$3.50; Use: Biol., S; Health, I, J, S; 
Med., C; Nurs., C, A; Clubs, A) 


Reports, as if on Apr. 1, 1943, the prep- 
arations being made to test the new 
“wonder drug,” penicillin, on a group of 
209 wounded soldiers. Shows interviews 
with Dr. Queen, Dr. Lyons, and several 
of the patients on whom it is to be used. 
Takes one to London for interviews with 
Dr. Fleming and Dr. Florey, discoverer 
and first user of penicillin. Explains the 
difficulties of production and shows need 


- for and plans for increased production. 


(YA) 
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EBF PreViews 
TEACHERS: Get this colorful 


guide to over 1000 Educational 
Films & Filmstrip 


@ Curmaxinc its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 40-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 
delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S. ... more than 
one-half million teachers! If you haven’t received your free copy of the new 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now 
available to you . . . mail the coupon to EBF, today! 


SEE AND USE THESE NEW 

16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
Now ready, or about to be released are many new 
EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts, 
- - social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
4 ~~ ready for you to preview. 





New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden’s great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE Bear AND THE Hunter (1 reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
PEOPLE OF THE REINDEER — THE WIND FroM THE WEST (1/4 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and GRAY GULL THE HUNTER (11% reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). Pau Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. 
Dr. Karu LAnc, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study. 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: LEARNING 
ApouT Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective functions 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Wittiam A. AnvErson, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUTTER- 
FLY STorY are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro- 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat, 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
preserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. KArt P. ScHmupt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 


@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America — each a series of six, 
in color. 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 


Dept. ST-256 


| have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 





a Free copy 
Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmstrip series as 
described above, at $36.00 per each series of six: 


(Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 








Name: 





School Name and Address: 








City: 











The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 
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CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 

. . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. 


in Wisconsin is 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-0, Chi- 


cago 26, Ill. 














Recess Time 


Brilliant Response 


“How would you like to sign up with 
me for a life game?” was the way a base- 
ball fan proposed. 

“['m agreeable,” replied the 
“Where’s your diamond?” 

* & & 


girl. 


Scandal, like the chicken in the egg, 
has wings when it is hatched. 
* & © 


Self Service 


A customer waiting for a small job to 
be done on his car watched a mechanic 
change the oil in another car without spill- 
ing a drop, check the radiator carefully, 
clean the windshield, wipe away the greasy 
finger marks, place a clean cloth over the 
upholstery, wash his hands thoroughly and 
drive the car slowly out to the street curb. 

“Now there’s a real mechanic,” the cus- 
tomer observed to the foreman. 

“Oh,” explained the foreman, “that’s his 
own car.” 

* © 


Safety First 


Watch out for school children—espe- 
cially if they're driving cars! 


es % 


What'll You Have? 


The teacher played the Star Spangled 
Banner and asked her Ist grade class to 
identify it. 

“That’s easy,” shouted a pupil. “It’s 
what they play on TV just before the 
fights.” 


* & 


Something Missing 


Mrs. MacGregor: “Are you the young 
man who jumped into the river and hauled 
my son out when he fell through the ice?” 

Young Man: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. MacGregor: “Where’s his mittens?” 


* © 
Optimist Principal 


Two men were talking as they rode 
their morning train to work. 

“That school principal is certainly a con- 
firmed optimist,” said one. 

“T never noticed it,” said his neighbor. 
“What makes you think so?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “he lives in the 
block next to me, and he’s trying to raise 
roses, vegetables, chickens, two cocker 
spaniels and three boys, all on the same 
lot.” 


* + & 


Tending to Her Knitting 


“I wonder why Mrs. Robinson brings 
her knitting to every meeting?” 
“It gives her something to think about 
while she talks.” 
* & & 


Greetings 


A lawyer sent an overdue bill to a cli- 
ent, attaching a note which said, “This bill 
is one year old.” 

By return mail the lawyer had his bill 
back. To it was attached another note 
reading, “Happy Birthday.” 





Thoughtfulness 


“Young man,” said the angry father from 
the head of the stairs, “didn’t I hear the 
clock strike four when you brought my 
daughter home?” ‘ 

“You did,” admitted the boy. “It was 
going to strike eleven, but I grabbed it 
and held the gong so it wouldn't distur) 
you.” 

The father muttered, “Dawgone! wh 
didn’t I think of that in my day!” 
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Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager ° 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2- 
August 11, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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This complete program 


At what age is available to you 
should a girl be told without charge 
about menstruation 7 “The Story of Menstruation” —a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 

2 sound and color film avail- 
ae able free (except for re- 
=\/@ 


- ny turn postage) on short 
L term loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 


e@oeenee00e0 eae feoveneveoee7e008 
eceo0e 3 as you need. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co- 
S) es operated in organizing 

in many school systems today e this helpful teaching 
| guide. The large color 

“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and iy an chart on menstrual physi- 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the BERS ology is designed for 


classroom lectures. 


How this important question is being answered 


question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. “Very Personally Yours” 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual This booklet is written especially for 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read ‘Very Personally Yours?’ 


sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 
program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation ———-CLIP AND MAIL ToDay!-———— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” 

day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) — 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 

— copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 

(for girls 9 to 12) 
— copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” 


(for girls 12 and over) | 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film ‘The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney O Physiology Chart 
See 4 E ; 0 Teaching Guide 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 


—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with Nama 





° PLEASE PRINT 
younger girls. 
School —____ 





“You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
Street___ 





especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
) 8 ) oer srouy 





easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls City. Zone____State_ 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

planning of the program. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 
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comments 
from the 
office 


OASI for Teachers 


@ Many questions are being raised about OASI for the 
teachers of Wisconsin. The WEA Retirement Commit- 
tee favors Social Security for the profession only if it is 
made on a supplementary basis. Supplementation, actu- 
ally, would provide the opportunity of purchasing re- 
tirement benefits in two systems. Integration is not de- 
sired because that could void the contract teachers now 
have with the State of Wisconsin. 

Industries, in many instances in our state, provide 
private retirement plans in addition to Social Security. 
Fifteen states already supplement state retirement bene- 
fits with Social Security for state employees, including 
teachers. 

A school district has requested the Director of the 
Public Employees Social Security Fund to conduct a 
referendum to ascertain if the teachers in the district, 
now under the State Teachers Retirement Fund, wish 
to be covered by OASI. This request is being delayed 
until an opinion regarding its legality is given by the 
Attorney General. The question is whether or not the 
request complies with the requirements of Section 66.99 
which relates to the inclusion of public employees un- 
der the Social Security Act. As soon as this opinion is 
rendered, the teachers will be advised on further action 
to be followed. 

A thorough discussion of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System and the provisions of the Social Security 
program may be found on page 24 of this Journal. 


Membership Climbs 


@ Membership of Wisconsin teachers in professional 
organizations has reached a new high. The records 
show that Wisconsin NEA membership of 8,133 is 605 
ahead of last year’s count on the same date. Regular 
WEA membership of 25,513 is 472 above last year’s 
record. Retired teacher membership totals 142. This 
membership provides former teachers with the WEA 
Journal thru which they may keep up to date on cur- 
rent educational activities and also entitles them to 
attend the annual state convention. 

A very encouraging aspect is the interest shown by 
students of the various teacher education institutions 
in the work of the professional organization. Student 
memberships in WEA total 992 which is nearly double 
the previous year’s record. It is apparent that in many 
teacher education courses considerable thought and 
study is devoted to the work of the professional 
organizations. 
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WEA services are always available to the members. 
We want our membership to know that their pro- 
fessional organization is ready to help with welfare 
problems and public relations and is doing everything 
in its power to make the teaching profession continue 
to be the leader in providing a better education for 
the boys and girls of Wisconsin. 


Taxpayers - All of Us! 


@ Recently a writer of a letter to the editor of a dail; 
newspaper was shocked to read in the Internationa! 
Relations Committee report, appearing in the January 
Journal of Education, that the WEA had urged thx 
schools to teach about the United Nations, a fact rec 
ognized and accepted by our government. The lette: 
was signed, “Taxpayer.” At every session of the legis 
lature we hear repeatedly citizens speaking befor« 
committees start out by emphasizing that they are tax- 
payers. Evidently it is done to impress the legislator: 
into thinking that their evidence should carry moré 
weight than that of the ordinary citizen. We ofte: 
wonder how valid the argument is. 


Ask any tax expert and he will tell you that witl 
the exception of the income and inheritance taxe: 
most of them are passed on to the consumer. The 
farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the landlord 
includes his taxes in his operating costs and the: 
figures the price for his service or product. Th« 
consumer, young and old, is paying the taxes thru 
increased prices. 

Yes, we are all taxpayers interested in efficient and 
economical government, but we can normally expect 
our taxes to increase if we demand more services from 
our government and as long as prices of materials and 
labor increase. Aren't we all taxpayers even though we 
may not be carrying a tax receipt? 


The Value of Education 


@ For many years we have seen figures comparing the 
average lifetime earnings of grade school, high school 
and college graduates. Before the dollar was devalued 
and inflation took its toll the total earnings were small 
in dollars compared to the average earnings of youth 
starting out today. The comparison of the latest esti- 
mates of earning power should be sufficiently convinc- 
ing to any youth today to cause him to think twice be- 
fore quitting school in order to get a job. 


A recent Kiplinger Washington Letter which is cir- 
culated privately to businessmen quotes the following 
figures about average earning power: 

“Money returns from higher education: Is it worth 
what it costs? Here are some statistics on lifetime earn- 
ings, classified by education: The average elementary 
school grad in a lifetime will earn $116,000. The aver- 
age graduate of high school in a lifetime will earn 
$165,000. The average graduate of a college in a life- 
time will earn $268,000. A college education on the av- 
erage costs $9,000 . . . compare it with returns. If some 
voung people ask you, show them these figures.” 
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